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INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA! 
Tuts high commission I receive from the 

state in a spirit of deep and reverent con 

fidence that does not spri 

thought of personal resouree. 


wealth of treasured mem ry an hop that 


this institution represents were an individ- 


ial responsibility, it would be a burden too 
heavy to be borne; but this great company 
of her sons, and her kindred, 
friends is testimony to th 
fellowship of learning that hedges her 
securely round about, and makes the indi- 
vidual heart strong enough for anything 
Nor less reassuring, as the standard passes 
to an untried hand, is the host of happy 
thoughts released by the presence of thos 
who since the reopening gave themselves 
to her guidance in wisdom and complet 
devotion. To them to-day the institution 
pays the perfect tribute of her abundant 
life that they gave their strength to pro- 
mote: to her latest leader, the architect of 
her material rebuilding, whose wise and 
patient care inwrought into her standard 
the ideals of modern scholarship; to his 
predecessor, whose sympathetic insight and 
statesman-like vision gave eloquent ex- 
pression to the voiceless aspiration of his 
people and made him their interpreter, both 
to themselves and to the nation; to his pre 
decessor, whose aggressive and brilliant 
leadership performed the essential service 
of making the university a popular right 
and privilege; to his predecessor—the his 
1 Delivered by Dr. Edward Kidder Grahar 
versity of Nortl Carolina 


occasion of his installatior 


versity of North Carolina 
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f continent material achievements 
qualities of a sort unmatched in the 
history of civilization, through which it 
me, in its own brave aeclaim of econ 
juest and ereation, ‘‘triumphant demoe 
racy,’ 
The section that this institution served 
Wils only partly affected by this great 


CXPANsion ; hut for it. foo. 


the pe riod is 


more than anything else a period of con 
struction and making. In the last ten 
vears of the existence of this institution 
before the war, the wealth of the south 
was about one half that of the whole 


country. In these ten years, its wealth in 
creased one billion dollars more than that 
of New the Middle States 


combined, In 1875, when the university 


England and 
hegan its life over again, the whole south 
was bankrupt. 

In these forty years of material rebuild 
ing it too has eseaped from aneient ob 
sessions not a few, and has won, in patience 
and fortitude under the austere discipline 
unequal struggle, not only the 
the 
but material liberation that is not a prom- 
And 


prosperity 


fierce, 


ol a 


spiritual compensations of struggle, 


ise but an immediate reality. while 
the thrill of the 


within its grasp, it is not primarily because 


it is under 
in the past ten years its bank deposits and 
the capital invested in its manufactures 
have increased tenfold, that half of the na- 
tion’s exports originate in its ports, that a 
world treasure hidden in its oil, gas, eoal, 
iron, water-power and agriculture makes 
certain the fact that the next great expan- 
sion in national life will be here, and that 
here will be ‘‘the focusing point of the 
world’s commerce’’; the summons that puts 
the eager and prophetic tone in southern 
life to-day is the consciousness that here 
under circumstances pregnant with happy 


destiny men will make once more the ex- 


periment of translating prosperity in terms 


AND 
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‘ivilization. It is to leadershi; 

1 this supreme adventure of democrati 
‘commonwealth building that the univer 
sities of the south are ealled, and their 
real achievements depend upon the sur 
lligence, sympathy and power, with 
vhich they perform their vital function 
ind make authoritative answer to the com 
py lling question of the people as to what, i 


anything, in the way of clear guidance they 
have to offer, or must we look to another 
An institution to express and minister to 
the highest aspirations of man was an im 
mediate 
first states of the new republic. It 
part of the law of North Carolina, 
and the University of North Carolina was 
the first of the state universities to be 
followed quickly by those of 


South They wer 


provision of the founders of th 
was a 


organic 


chartered, 


Georgia and Carolina. 
fostered, however, not by the whole peo 
devoted 
sought to have them perform for the 
noble the 


college sol the old. It was the author of the 


ple, but by groups of men wh 
new 
eountry the service of historic 
Declaration of Independence who by faith 
in the 


a new philosophy, and who saw im 


saw new country a new eivilization 
with 
plicit in thai a new institution for its reali 
zation, Jefferson sought to create in th 
university of the state an institution that 
would not only through traditional culture 
values give to the state ‘‘legislators, and 
the 
government,’ but would 


the 


judges and expound principles 


and strueture of 


also ‘‘harmonize and promote inter 
ests of agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merece, and by well formed views of polit- 
ical economy give free course to public 
To the traditional models then 
existent that 


would meet all the needs of all of the state, 


industry.”’ 
he advocated an institution 
and to this end planned courses in manual 


training, engineering, agriculture, horti 


eulture, military training, veterinary sur- 
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very, and for schools of commerce, manu- 

facturing and diplomacy, and in the details 

f its administration he planned to keep it 

flexible and responsive to the people’s need 

But in spite of this splendid program 

he state university could not com 

wn in the south, nor for a hundred years — plemented 

be realized anywhere. The great American energy and 
that Jefferson conceived had to wait resources direc 
America itself could come into being people—is this the 


the missi f interpretative leader- 


passed to other hands, as the sect 
which gave it bir lost contac 
spirit of national ht tending their 


The evolution of the Ameriean st: Culture ; 


‘rsity during the past hundred 


the record of the gradual fulfilling 
ferson’s splendid vision. It represen them for 
vital history of the contribution of nine ‘ial work will 
teenth-century America to the progress of 9 '!° UPiversity 


mankind. The diffusion of wealth and 


its function as a4 University 
: 7 sarily partial and transitiona 

knowledge, geographical and scientific dis- yd ieee pee iP ia 
; ' in his great Belfast address made in 1874, 
covery, new inventions and new ideals, not 
points out that it is not through se 


only put a power and a passion into mate- 
i : . : nor through literature that human 
rial making and construction, but they fash- 
; ‘ ‘ , =e : : s made whole, but through a fusion « 
oned institutions of training in whatever Through its attempt to make a new fu ! 
‘ 4 t i " ( AKC ¢ he Silo? 
voeati a ]|- ry ir al ; n: i. . ° 
ition the all-conquering hand of mat of both with work during the great 
91) > ‘ / ‘ <e as _ lp : 
rialism demanded, and these as they d structive years of the past half-century, our 
veloped were added to those that other aivijization has caucht the impulse of a new 
ene ° me - ( lA< iv? ‘ CauUuY c the 1my ise ¢ ‘ ev 
civilizations had created. To the institu-  oylture center. It is this that the stat 
tions that seek to express Mans inner life versity seeks to express It is more than 
and his relations to the past and the fixity aggregate of parts. As a university 
of those relations, it added institutions that ee il ioe eileen uk i Be 
nterpret his outer life, his relation to the the living democratie state. interpreti 
present and his infinite capacity for prog- | fe, not by parts, or by a summary of 
ress, It seeks to reassert for present elvill- but whollv fusing th ; 
zation what past civilizations say to Amer- and heart and hand under t 
ica, together with what America has to say — jpmortal aplett of demnctens 
or itself. Through its colleges of liberal jy present Americ: 
arts, pure and applied science, professional — yealization of what 


and technical schools it repeats the culture 


messages of the prophets of the nineteenth 


century: Arnold’s message of sweetness and 


vht;: Hluxlev’s message of the spirit of 
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This, 


achievement 


trom a new organic center otf culture. 
define “as 
as truth alive and 


let it 


tentatively 


touched hy fine feeling 


at work in the world of men and things. 


Such new centers are the vital source of 
civilization, and the propulsive power of 
Every now and then in human 


the ir 


pre irTess, 


history men make a synthesis of 


deals, giving redirection and increase d pro 
jection to thejr energies on new and higher 
levels of achievement. Truly great creative 


. ‘ 


periods thus result from the liberation of 


men through new revelations of deeper 
ind richer values in their new relations. 
Classical learning gave Europe such a 


period in the Renaissance; science gave 


the modern world such a period, each ex- 
pressing itself through a great educational 
union of past 
Th 


American state university of the twentieth 


institution, typifyving the 


deals into a new center of reality. 


century is an organism of the productive 
state, striving to express in tangible real- 
ities the aspirations of present democracy, 
as it adjusts itself to the liberations of a 
new humanism. 

The evolution of the democratic state in 


to 


the past hundred years as an attempt 
actualize in human society the principles 
of liberty, and brotherhood is 
the 


institutions it, too, 


equality 
that of 


ideals and 


parallel to state university. 
Traditional 
nherited that it 


card: new ideals it. 


could not wilfully dis- 
too, aspired to that it 
could not immediately achieve. Its conti- 
nental task of ‘‘construction and making”’ 
made the production of material values its 


The 


power of 


neeessary concern. incarnation of 


feudal commerce 


the great ant 


Was Inevitable, not only to break the bonds 
of the ‘“ancient obsessions, *’ but to open 
through its material might railways, steam- 


ship lines, canals, telegraph and telephone 


. ; . : 
sVvstems, good roads, schoolhouses and 


In its de- 


braries, as avenues to liberation 
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pment it abnormal] 


created Is own 


‘ds and and became so 


tyvrannies, 
With material freedom that equal- 
ty seemed a contradiction and cooperation 
the vision of a dreamer. Its life was in- 
dividualistic, compartmental, and _ fiercely 
Its ideal was efficiency; its 
criterion, but 
racy, if it has not vet focused the light to 


a 


competitive. 


dividends ; present democ- 


he new center toward which it moves, is 


steadily illumined by it. Democracy has 


come to mean more than an aggregate of 
vocations, grouped for the purpose of ma- 
The whole effort of 


? 


the productive state is to unify its life, not 
but by 


terial exploitation. 
by casting out material good, inter- 
preting and using it in its symmetrical up- 
building, 

Great progress toward making the state 
a cooperative organism in the equal dis- 
tribution of all the elements of life to all 
according to their capacity, has been made 
in the evolution of business itself. ‘*‘Busi- 
ness is business’’ is no longer its ultimate 
thought. In perfecting its parts for effi- 
ciency it discovered, not merely the value 
of cooperation in the individual business, 
but in the larger aggregates of material 
expansion that the cooperation of manufae- 
tures, commerce and agriculture is neces- 
sary to prosperity, and that the weakness 
It has come 


of one is the weakness of all. 


to see in addition to this extensive unity, 
an intensive unity in its dependence on 
knowledge, science and ethies; and more 
deeply still that the organie center of all 
of its actions and interactions for libera- 
ting its efficiency and its life to a higher 
level of productivity is in raising the pro- 
ductivity of all of the men engaged in it 
by liberating all of their wholesome facul- 


ties. Scientific management, which will 
n the present century mark as great prog- 
ress in production as the introduction of 


hinery did in the past century, shifts 
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emphasis 01 from the 


‘hine to the 
whatever form 


production 
worker. The new freedom 
in business. polities, re- 
on and philosophy—is a manifestation 
the effort of democracy to establish the 
human values, and so to 
itself the 


must be. 


supremaeyv of 


Mane of 


creative, spiritual or- 
vanism it From this new center 
f constructive cooperation, it is already in 
ts effort to abolish ignorance, poverty, dis- 
sending confident premon- 
life 
The 


- state would make of itself an organ- 


ise and erime, 
fuller 


reconstructions. 


tions of and new and braver 


productive demo- 
sm, by making its compartmental life a 
nion of all of its parts, as the nation made 
of the It would 
perfect the stronger, 
fuller life of the 
of the 
material success, but would translate 
nto the 
values. It 
spent 


states a territorial union. 
through the 
it would lose none 


parts 
whole; 
and 
it all 
human 


individual initiative 


eood of 


term of higher 


the creative 


W hole 
with 


cries 


joy of 
life renewed: 
All good things are ours, 


Nor soul helps flesh more 
Than flesh helps soul, 


The state university is the instrument of 
demoeraey for realizing all of these high 
and healthful aspirations of the state. 
Creating and procreated by the state it 
has no immediate part, however, in a spe- 

social 


program. Its service is deeper 


more pervasive. It sees its problem as 


positive,, not negative; as one of funda- 
mental health, not of superficial disease. 
It looks on the state as a producer; not as 

policeman. It is not so much concerned 


th doing a certain set of things. as in- 


ising the way of doing all things with a 
Not bv 
nor by the 


spasmodie reform, 


by sentiment. expiations 


philanthropy; but by understanding, 
‘iticism, research and applied knowledge 


1 reveal the unity of the channels 


AND 
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present 


‘al problems its sery 


but it would free the term service from 


the narrowing construction of immediate 


practise. The whole funetion of education 


s to make straight and clear the wav for 


the hberation of the spirit of men from the 


tvranny of place and time, not by running 


way trom the rl but by mastering 


The university won d to the truth 


ho knowledu 


practical education 


worth while ited the 


that is not rel: 
man: it would rejeet its 
only knowledge of nearby things 


hold to th 
that 


a relation: it would 


truth of classical edueation | quote 


‘things high and far away often bestow 


control over things that are detailed 


be st 
and near,’” and reject its error of conelud- 
ne that high 


and distant they must possess that power. 


because certain things are 


It would emphasise the fact that research 


and classical culture rightly interpreted 


are as deeply and completely service as any 


vocational service: but it would consider 


their service too pre eious to be 


confined in 
cloisters and sufficiently robust to inhabit 


The 


university extension depends upon the va 


the walks of men. whole value of 


lidity of the purity and power of the spirit 


of the truth from which it is derived. Ex 


ion it would interpret, 


stretching out its 


resources 


houndaries for the purposes of 
those 


carrving down 
broken 


power of a 


popularity, or 


bits of 


cr ite s 


W passion, atural cire 


tion the unifi the race 


parts of 
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and fundamental as the relation between 
the vine and the branches. 

It is this organie relation to the demo- 
that 
university at the vital center of the state’s 
‘*What 


asks a 


cratic state puts the southern state 


formative material prosperity. 


are southern universities doing,’’ 


great industrial leader, ‘‘to give economic 
independence to southern industry?’’ It 
is a fair challenge, and the state univer- 
sity joyfully acknowledges its obligation 
fully to meet it. It is a part of the busi- 
ness Of laboratories to function in the pro- 
ductive state by solving the problems of 
embarrassed industry. Science has so 
faithfully performed this obligation that 
the main arch of modern industry rests on 
the laboratory. Applied science no less 
truly rests on pure scienee and the libera- 
ting currents of the spirit of inquiry and 
investigation that is the vital spark of mod- 
ern life. The first great step in the in- 
dependence of southern industry will be 
the Our 
whole signifi- 


cant now in achievement and thrilling in 


realization of its dependence. 


electrical power liberation, 
prophecy, is the cooperation of a hundred 
forces, the most important of which is the 
vital force of unknown investigators whose 
labor and spirit opened the current to the 
wheels of productive industry. Says 


Walter 


If it had not been for quiet people who sat st ll 


Bagehot: 


sections of the cone, if other quiet 


worked out the doc 


and studied the 


people had not sat still and 


trine of chances ... ; if star gazers had not 
watched long and carefully the motions of the 


heavenly bodies, our modern astronomy would have 


been impossible, and without our astronomy our 
ships, our colonies, our seamen, and all that makes 


modern life could not have existed. 

The aniline dye industry of Germany is 
not the product of the clever alchemy of a 
laboratory merely. It is the logical result 
of a great state replacing through its uni- 


versity “‘by intellectual forces the physical 


AND 
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war.’’ It is the result 


lorces lost bv 


1 


of the fusion with this of industrial 


States- 


manship; the result of a mastery of in- 
dustry’s extensive and intensive relations 
foreign 


Says the 


law, commerce, sci- 


in economic 
ence and diplomacy. Secretary 
of Commerce : 


loreign trade begins inside 


shape of knowledge of the country to wh 
would sell—its customs, finances, languag 
weights, measures, and business methods 


The state university would make clear 
the fact that in its relation to southern in- 
regards practical 


dustry, while it every 


its still 


need as an opportunity for service, 
larger service is in making clear the re- 
lations that radiate from industry in con- 
centric fields of knowledge that either en- 
slave it if they are not understood, or lib- 
erate it in ever increasing life and power 
And their 
liberation is the setting free of the master 
All industry that is 
worthy of absorbing a man’s life is in the 
grasp of the world relations under 
the grim test of world standards. Any 
work that does evoke a man’s full facul- 


chief 


if they are understood. 
of industry himself. 


and 


mastering its relations is worthy 


So it is the function of the univer- 


ties in 
work. 
sity, not merely to bring its resources to 


bear in solving practical problems of in- 
dustry and discovering through its inner 
relations the field of southern industry as 
a field of statesmanship, but in discovering 
thereby the further truth that in perfect- 
ing its relations it becomes a liberal voca- 
tion in saving the man and all of his higher 
through 


faculties. not from business, but 


business. Salvation will come there or no- 
where. The question for southern industry 
is Whether in the world opportunity that 
opens ahead, it will attempt the futile ex- 
periment of becoming big through super- 
selfish efficiency, or whether 


ficial and 


its relations, 


through a mastery of all of 














ne 


while becoming big it will also become 
creat. 

One of the belated visions of southern 
business and educational statesmanship is 
that we can have here no full prosperity or 
civilization unless agriculture is made truly 
productive. In our individualistic, polit- 
ical and economic life we have flattered it, 
ignored it, or exploited it. We have lately 
awakened to the fact that it is an almost 
dead center at the heart of southern prog- 
ress, and we have had the vision that it is 
our funetion to cooperate with it fully and 
wholly. It is inevitable that society’s need 
will make farming efficient as a business. 
In bringing this about one of two processes 
is possible: that it be developed as other 
great businesses are, with routine skilled 
labor under captains of industry; or that 
it be made a liberal human voeation, each 
farm home the center of a whole and whole- 
some life, and perfecting the development 
of a definite and complete civilization. 
What will make it realize its higher destiny 
will not be a limited view of it as a manual 
vocation. It is a manual vocation, and as 
such should be trained to the highest hu- 
man efficiency as a producer of wealth. It 
must be more deeply interpreted, however, 
if it is to attract and hold men of energy 
and initiative. In its relation to nature, 
to the applied sciences, to economies, and 
the social sciences agriculture has rela- 
tions that put it on the full current of the 
forces that make for human culture through 
right relations to it as work by evoking. 
not only prosperity from the soil, but the 
higher faculties of the man himself—ma- 
king of the cropper, the farmer; and of the 
farmer, man-on-the-farm. 

The reality of the state university's 
power to liberate the faculties and aspira- 
tions of the workers in the productive state 
depends on the foree of that power as 
generated in it as an association of teach- 
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ers and students, given wholly to the pur- 
suit of truth and free from the distractions 
of making a living. The heart of this asso- 
ciation, the college of liberal arts and sei- 
ences, has as its mission now as always the 
revelation of the full meaning of life in its 
broad and general relations, and to fix in 
the heart of its youth a point of outlook on 
the field of human endeavor from which to 
see it clearly and to see it whole. It fears 
no criticism based on an interpretation of 
its mission as ‘‘impractical’’; but it does 
regard as fatal any failure to evoke the 
best powers of its own student body. Presi- 
dent Wilson has spoken of present under- 


se 


graduate life as ‘‘a non-conducting me- 
dium’’ of intellectual discipline, and Presi- 
dent Pritchett sums up all possible con- 
demnation when he says that it is an organ- 
ization where eonditions within are such 
that success in the things for which it 
stands no longer appeals to those within it. 
Failure to appeal may not be laid to the 
curriculum, nor to the spirit of youth, nor 
to the spirit of the age. ‘‘The things for 
which it stands’’ in the mastery of fact, the 
mastery of method, and in spiritual tone 
will come not because they are latent in 
(jreek or in physics; but because they are 
made luminous there through a revelation 
of the broad and liberal relations of these 
studies to the life curiosities of the student, 
A course in Greek may be as narrowing 
and as blighting to a thirsty spirit as a 
dissertation in medieval theology ; a liberal 
arts curriculum at its conclusion may be in 
the mind of the voung graduate not more 
impressively unified and tangible than the 
wreckage of a once passionate contest be- 
tween literature and science. The line of 
memory and repetition is the line of least 
resistance to student and teacher as it is 
in the dead routine of every field of effort ; 
but the liberal arts course is not a mechan- 


ical contrivanee for standardizing the erude 
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material fed to it. It is the life history of 
the human spirit and its wonderful adven- 
tures in the world, unrolled to the eve of 
aspiring youth setting out on its wonder- 
ful adventure. For this great business of 
touching the imagination and stirring the 
soul to original activity, no formulas nor 
technique, however conscientious, will serve. 


For liberal training to make its connee- 
tions, eager sympathetic interpretation is 
necessary, ‘‘with thought like an edge of 
steel and desire like a flame.’’ From the 
center of every subject runs the vital cur- 
rent of its inner meaning, and from all sub- 
jects in the curriculum in converging lines 
to the heart of our present civilization and 
Intellectual discipline, 


‘*suecess in the thing 


its culture message. 
special insights, and 
for which it stands’’ will appeal to those 
within, not by means of new subjects added 
with the thought of gaining interest nor by 
repeating the assertion that the old sub- 
jects ought to have cultural appeal; but by 
having the thing for which it stands radi- 
antly and constantly clear to itself and the 
touchstone of its activities. It is the inear- 
nation in the individual of the spirit of the 
institution as it focuses and reflects the in- 
most message of the age. This is the source 
of the student’s special insights, his seent 
for reality, and their fruitage is that pro- 
ductive thinking that is the supreme test 
of the college. 

The association of teacher and student 
in the professional schools must have the 
Widely sepa- 


rated as the professional schools are in sub- 


same unifying point of view. 


ject-matter, they have not only a common 
scientific method and spirit in their pur- 
suit. but a common culture center in their 
larger human relations. Arnold conceived 


of the professional training given at Cor- 


nell in the making of engineers and arehi- 
tects 
not. 


as an illustration of what eulture is 


The criterion of the American state 


AND 
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of the voeation: 
but whether in making the student efficient 
in his voeation it has focused through his 


university Is not a matter 


studies its own inner light so as to liberal- 
ize him as a member of democratic society. 
It is not the function of the university to 
make a man clever in his profession merely. 
That is a comparatively easy and negligible 
university task. It is also to make vivid to 
him through his profession his deeper rela- 
tions—not merely proficiency in making a 


good living, but productivity in living a 
whole life. 
cine, the ministry. 


and the rest are essential to the upbuilding 


The professions of law. medi- 
journalism, commeree, 


of a democratic commonwealth; but they 
must be interpreted, not as adventures in 
selfish advancement: but as enterprises in 
constructive statesmanship, liberating both 
the state and the man. It is the function 
of the university, not only to train men in 
the technique of law, but to lift them to a 
higher level of achievement by making them 
living epistles of social justice; not only to 
make clever practitioners of medicine, but 
to lift them into conservators of the public 
health; not merely to train teachers in the 
facts and the methods of education, but to 
fire them with the conviction that they are 
the productive creators of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

It recognizes no antagonist in this gen- 
eral business but ignorance. Ignorance it 
coneeives as the unpardonable sin of a 
democracy and on it in every form it would 
this end it 


relentless warfare. To 


would unify and coordinate its whole sys- 


wage 


tem of publie edueation in a spiritual union 
of elementary schools and secondary schools, 
of agricultural and mechanical and normal 
colleges, of private and denominational 
schools and colleges, all as a means to the 
end of the great commonwealth for which 
men have dreamed and died but scarcely 


’ 


lared to hope. Fully conscious of the con- 
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fusions of prejudice and the blind un- 
reason of self-interest and greed, it is even 
more conscious of the enrative powers of 
the democratic state and its indomitable 
purpose to be wholly fre So it would en- 
list all vocations and all professions in a 
comprehensive, state-wide program of 
achieving as a practical reality Burke's 
coneeption of the state as ‘‘a partnership in 
all science, a partnership in all art. a part- 
nership in every virtue and in all perfec- 
tion, and since such a partnership can not 
be attained in one generation, a partner- 
ship between all those who are living, and 
those who are dead, and those who are yet 
unborn.”’ 

This is the understanding of the mean- 
ing of life which represents the highest 
level to which men of our civilization have 
attained—the highest good at which the 
state aims. The religious perception of our 
time in its widest application is the con- 
sciousness that our well-being, both mate- 
rial and spiritual, lies in intelligent coop- 
eration. The state university in its sym- 
pathetic study of relations that reconcile 
the divisions of society, while not concerned 
with differences in religious organization is 
inevitably and profoundly concerned with 
religion itself. All of its study of men and 
things leads through the cooperating chan- 
nels that connect them beyond the sources 
of immediate life to the one great unity that 
binds all together. The human mind, what- 
ever its achievement, in whatever fields of 
endeavor, ‘‘with the yearning of a pilgrim 
for its home, will still turn to the mystery 
from which it emerged, seeking to give 
unity to work and thought and faith.’’ The 
state university in its passionate effort to 
fashion this unity into a commonwealth of 
truly noble proportions of work and worth 
and worship, reverently prays as it follows 
the star of its faith: *‘Oh God, 1 think Thy 


thoughts after Thee.’’ 


Such is the covenant of our immortal 


er ‘“‘with those who are living and 


are dead and those who ar 


+) . 
LilUse \\ 


vet unborn,”’ *‘building herself from 


memorial time as each generation kneels 
and fights and fades.’’ She will hold se 
cure her priceless heritage from her elder 
sons as the pledge of the faith she keeps ; 
and she will cherish the passionate loyalty 
of her latest issue with the sacred pride 
that only a mother knows; she will seek 
guidance above the confusion of voices that 
ery out paths of duty around her, in the 
experience of the great of her kind the 
world over; but she will not, in self-con- 
templation and imitation. lose her own 
creative power and that original genius 
that alone gives her value in the world 
As the alma mater of the living state and 
all of its higher aspirations she would 
draw from it the strength that is as the 
strength of its everlasting hills and give 
answer in terms of whole and wholesome 
life as fresh as the winds of the world that 
draw new life from its pine-clad plains 
Eager, sympathetic, unafraid and with the 
understanding heart ‘‘she standeth on the 
top of the high places. by the way in the 
places of the path; she crieth out at the 
entry of the city, at the coming in at the 
doors: ‘Unto vou, O men, T eall and my 
voice is to the sons of men.’ ”’ 


Epwarp Kipper GRAHAM 


HIGH SCHOOLS—NEW AND OLD 

THE American high school is experienc- 
ing ‘‘growing pains.’’ We are dissatisfied 
with the old type of high school, and we 
are vaguely feeling our way towards a 
new type. We are driven to do this, for 
one thing, because of the very magnitude 
of publie secondary education in this ecoun- 


try. Our publie high schools have over a 


1 Notes of an address giver (‘ommiss 
David S é f Massa before the P 
ade i Hig s Asso 
M 20 115 
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million constant attendance. 


! 
pupus rn 


They cost the people of America enough 
money every year to build four battleships. 
whole, the 
that is, 


heredity, picked 


They are receiving, on the 


choicest of our youth—choicest, 


from the standpoint of 
ability, good home environment, favorable 
prospects. These high schools have the re- 
sponsibility of making out of our youths 
not only citizens and eultivated men and 
women, but leading citizens and men and 
women so cultivated that their example 
shall be contagious. Very few careful stu- 
dents of secondary edueation believe that 
our high schools, as to-day constituted, in 
reality do as much as they should towards 
the making of good citizens and cultivated 
men and women. They receive their boys 


and girls from cultivated surroundings, 
where a strong predisposition towards good 
citizenship already exists. The schools in- 
deed effect improvements in their pupils, 
but rarely in proportion to the outlay of 
time and money invested. Many of us con- 
stantly repeat, until we aecept almost as a 
truism, the statement that is taught 


in the high school is taught mainly because 


what 
of tradition—sometimes as held by the pre- 
possessions of teachers, more frequently as 
defined by college entrance requirements. 
We like to blame the system of college en- 
trance requirements, but, as a matter of 
fact, without the conerete aims set by them 
few high-school teachers would know what 
their 
require- 


to do with their own time or that of 


eollege entrance 


pupils. It is 


ments that most serve to give definiteness 
to contemporary high-school work. 

But there is a new high school in the ma- 
king. It will eventually be the outgrowth 
of our modern knowledge of social economy. 
It will take some aecount of the psychology 
of the adolescent—a subject as to which 
many high school and college educators are 


remain oblivious. Before we 


pleas | to 
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shall have realized the new high school, 
however, it will be necessary to have solved 
a large number of problems, some of which 
I think are in process ot being defined and 
analyzed to-day. In order to set forth 
some of my conceptions as to these prob- 
lems, a few contrasts between the old high 
school, as I think it has been, and the new 
high school, as I think I see it in formative 
process, may be of interest. 

I. The old high had 
aims. It aimed to teach what the text-book 
exhibited or what the college entrance re- 
quirement The teacher 


was dealing with a definite body of organ- 


school immediate 


plan suggested. 


ized knowledge, as to the ultimate useful- 
ness of had very little 
ception, although he had much faith that, 


which he eon- 


somehow or somewhere, it would prove 


worth while. It was the immediate aim of 
the old high 


that the pupil learning algebra should pass 


, 


school, among other things, 


in that subject with a ‘‘high per cent.,’ 
and that pupils sent to college should not 
fail in the entrance examinations. 

II. The old high school also had what it 
alleged to be ultimate aims. 


It expressed these by vague 


general or 
**omnibus’”’ 
phrases. For example, it claimed to seek 
as final 
eultivated individual, the socially efficient 


goals the disciplined mind, the 


man or 


or the woman qualified 


person, 
for self-direection, possessed of good char- 
acter, towards good citizen- 
ship, and enriched as to personal culture, 
and the like. 
these qualities has never been, in the true 


The 


schools have had aspirations towards them, 


predisposed 
In reality the produetion of 


sense, the aim of the high school. 


instead. These have not been aims, because 
an aim presupposes some comprehension of 
the stages that must be passed through 
towards its realization. An aim also pre- 
koses some possibility of testing the ex- 


Sil 


DD 
t 


tent to which it is realized by any partic- 
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1? £45 
so-called ult 


But 
Pit 


have, | 


these 


ular practise. 
mate aims’”’ think, had almost no 
visible effeet upon the means and methods 
that is, the subjects of study, organiza- 


tion of materials, methods of instruction, 
ete.) adopted for their supposed realiza- 
I think it might be 


seribe them as faith aims. 


tion. accurate to de- 

They express 
beliefs in the existence of heavenly homes, 
but convey no information of the geograph- 
ical routes by which the pearly gates are 
to be reached. 

III. 
ter aims than the immediate or proximate 
aims of the old high school, and also it must 


The new high school must have bet- 


have something more tangible as a basis of 
programs than and beliefs. 
The new high school must not be content 


aspirations 


only to know that a pupil has mastered so 
much algebra, so much Latin, so much an- 
cient history, or so much classical English 
literature. It must be able to prove that it 
has been worth while for the pupil to ob- 
tain this mastery—that it has been more 
worth while to obtain this mastery than 
mastery of some other body of knowledge 
or development of other powers. The new 
high school must surely have aspirations, 
but it must learn to express these aspira- 
tions in terms of the demonstrable realities 
of life. 
the new high school will be able to put all 


But it is a serious question whether 


of its new wine in the old bottles—the tra- 
ditional ‘‘subjects of study.’’ I doubt very 
much the successful outeome of the process 
by which some persons are trying to make 
new high school work out of the old, by re- 
taining such designations as ‘‘Latin’’ or 
‘*mathematies”’ or ‘‘history,’’ and trying 
to put a new content under the old name. 
The Hebrews learned, in the days when 
bottles were made of skin, that new wine 
put into old bottles liable to cause 


was 


leaks, and was even more liable to be ecor- 


by the old skin bottles. I am 


rupted 
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atra d 


attempts to put the wine of new 


ments into our old subject-matter bott! 


[ hear of pathetic attempts to introduc 


richer content Latin studies, or 


into 


modify them, with the intent of making 


Latin chiefly a means to the better develop- 
d vuubt 


poliey. 


ment of powers of using English. | 
the this 
Various 


wisdom and efticacy of 


kinds of new books being 


written, under the name of algebra, to sat 
isfy the modern conscience as to the teach- 
ing of that subject. 


the term ‘‘English’’ as descriptive of cer- 


We are, too, still using 


tain fields of secondary school education, 
but refusing to face the fact that the study 
of English language and the study of Eng 
lish literature are two very different stud- 
ies, Which should probably be handled by 
quite different methods. 

But we are also making some new bottles 
distinct that we are talking 


It is a vain 


about general science as a suitable high 
school subject—provided we are sure that 
old 
forms of science teaching in very slightly 
modified 
while to 


the general science does not include 


is really not worth 


bottles 


guise. It 


for old 


make new wine, 
even though the public may thereby be 
cajoled, for the moment, into thinking it :s 
The 


Cur- 


getting new wine in the new bottles. 
difference will speedily be detected. 
rent discussions regarding community civ- 
ics or other forms of social science stud 
in high schools are inspiring because 
seems to me, we have here both new bottl 
and new wine. 


IV. But 


tion is: ‘‘Of what shall the new w 


after all, the important ques- 


sist?’’ Some of my friends, after 


ing to my criticisms of the aims an 
’ the old high school 
laininglv: ‘‘What will there bh 


plai 
+ 
t 


h ive sa 


ods ot 


} 


i 


mur \ ‘ 
i . 
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eliminated?”’ This question is not so easy 


to answer as it seems. One ean, of course, 
make a broad statement, in reply, some- 
thing like this: 


ller than any previous century of organ- 


“The twentieth century is 
Puiler 
ized knowledge, developed standards of 
taste, opportunities for satisfying native 
curiosity, occupations that may be learned. 
The 
of age has entered upon a very small por- 
the total of the social in- 


average adolescent at fourteen vears 


tion, indeed, of 
heritanee that may become his. Can we not, 
during the four vears that we have him in 
our secondary schools, do a great deal more 
than we are now doing to bring him into pos- 
session of the really significant and impor- 
tant parts of his social inheritance? Surely 
there is no poverty of knowledge that is 
worth while, of ideals that are helpful, of 
appreciations that are enriching, where- 
with we ean frame a program of edueation 
suited to the twentieth century adolescent.”’ 
\ll this, of course, is composite and very 
general. It does not give us the makings 
of definite programs which can be admin- 
istered from day to day and from year to 
that we need analysis and 


vear. I grant 


lifferentiation, but we must begin this with 


Pa | el Se 


study of the social economy of our 
In vocational edueation I am convinced 
that there is but one way to work out a sat- 
sfactory program for the vocational school 

namely: to go into the world of active 
affairs 


carried on, and from a close study of the 


where productive work is being 


requirements—the persisting and justifiable 
requirements—of a definite occupation to 
work back to the framing of a program of 
instruction and training that will make for 
competency in the vocation selected. All 
other approaches, as I see it, are destined 
to be visionary, wasteful and ineffective. 

belief that we 


work out a satisfactory program of liberal 


Similarly, it is my can 
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or cultural education only by going into the 
world of active life, where men and women 
from twenty to fifty vears of age are found, 
and from a study of the valuable and en- 
during qualities here found, deriving stand- 
ards of persona! cultivation, social leader- 
ship and character, which shall constitute 
a basis for constructing a sound program 
of liberal education. I can readily imagine 
that this process might give us a new high- 
school program in which we should have no 
algebra, no Latin, no French, no German, 
no physies, no chemistry and no ancient 
history as these subjects are now taught, 
but in which, nevertheless, we should do 
much more than we are now doing to make 
the liberal-minded men and women whom 
the 


among 


twentieth century needs as leaders 
its citizens, as sources of good ex- 
ample among its men and women, Perhaps 
under such general designations as social 
science studies, natural science studies ap- 
proached from the standpoint of apprecia- 
tion, mental science studies, contemporary 
English literature, the speaking and writ- 
ing of good English, the appreciation of 
fine and applied art, the study of contem- 
porary history as that history is now being 
made, we shall be able to build up programs 
that will 


themselves. to the 


assist our youth to 


genuinely 
maximum 


POSSeSS Pos- 
sible extent. of the social inheritance which 
should be theirs. 
high 


if so, 


Possibly our present pro- 
instruction give all 


fact 


school 
the 


grams of 


this: but. needs demon- 
strating. 
V. But we 


minds, and our men and 


must also have disciplined 
women must be 
possessed of capacity to use some intellee- 
tual tools with precision and effect. It 
should prove entirely practicable, however, 
to produce the composite results, which we 
cover by the term ‘‘the disciplined mind,”’ 

a wide variety of ways and primarily as 


products of our attempts to assist the 
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vi uth to come into posst ssion of his social 
inheritance. In the same way, too, or per- 
haps occasionally as a separate process, we 
may find it practicable while pursuing our 
major goal to have the youth acquire the 
mastery of those intellectual tools, such as 
the ability to use precise and effective Eng- 
lish, the ability to read a foreign language, 
and the capacity to apply scientific method 
in one or more particular departments of 
human effort. 

VI. The old high school has been wedded 
to stereotyped methods of instruction. Its 
underlying pedagogical principle is ex- 
pressed in the words of the philosopher 
Dooley, who has said that ‘‘It makes no 
difference what you teach a boy, so long as 


he doesn’t like it.’’ 
words and phrases, for 


Capacities for verbal 
memorization of 
verbal reproduction of formule and gen- 
eralizations, for the quantitative statement 
of the results of highly artificial laboratory 
experiments, for the writing of digests of 
historical books and literary selections— 
these have been the controlling ends in the 
development of the methods which prevail 
The old 


high school knows little of what might be 


in the work of the old high school. 


called free learning—the spontaneous inva- 
sion of fields of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion attractive to the individual. It frowns 
upon impression without verbal expression. 
It sees little educational value in the moving 
picture, the drama as acted, the novel or 
biography read in the evening. In many 
cases it tolerates, but without generous ap- 
proval, the vital self-activity found in the 
the 
practical 


singing, in eross- 
the 
achievement of the manual-training shop. 

VII. The 
pected to be vastly more flexible and cath- 


debate, in chorus 


‘country exeursion and in 


new high school may be ex- 


olie as to methods of instruction than the 
old. 


and precise memorization. 


times, definite drill 
But at 


It will have, at 
other 
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times it will put a premium upon the free 


absorption of intellectual nurture as that 


is to be found in the moving-picture show 


at its best, the play well acted, the novel 
read with interest, the lecture heard with 
satisfaction. and the individual achievement 
on which the learner reports with pleasure 
because it 


repre sents a personal conquest 


and beeause it gives him something worth 
communicating. The new high school must 


recognize the desirability of testing some 
forms of learning by strict examination, but 
also the utter impossibility of testing by 
any form of examination many of the ap- 
preciations and ideals that have been devel- 
The old high 
school places large emphasis on a common 
the high 


recognize the very great possibilities of indi 


oped by self-active learning 


culture : new school must also 


vidual achievement in the fields of personal 
and individual eulture. It must recognize 
that there may be whole domains of knowl- 
edge and appreciation which only one pupil 
out of a class will respond to, or should 


master; but it will see that such mastery 
gives to this pupil individuality and the 
which make his 


h and 


variant qualities of mind 


own life. as well as that of society, ric 
fruitful 

must learn a great 
the sake of 


high schoo 


The new 


(ita 


about the importance for 


eulture of teaching. not something of cer 
tain subjects, but something about certain 
subjects. For example. I do not think the 


new high school will teach many of its girls 


algebra. but I think it will teach all of 
them something ahout algebra. which, as I 
see it, is a very different thing. I ean 


imagine that very few boys in the new high 
Latin, 
I hope that not only Latin, but even more 
the school 


school will elect to study although 


of Greek, will be offered where 


enough. On the other hand, be- 
ial inheritance, 


wOVS Mm oht be encouraged 


cause it 18 a part Of our sé 
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at least to learn about Latin—that is, some- 
thing as to the part which that great lan- 
guage has played in history and in the ma- 
king of modern languages. 

The high teach 
things for the primary purpose of produ- 
cing in the learner the capacity to do, to 
execute, to achieve definite results in im- 
portant fields. On the other hand, it will 
teach some other things with the primary 
end in view of procuring appreciation, 
comprehension, and the other qualities that 


new school will some 


make the consumer or utilizer a good con- 
sumer or utilizer. It will surely teach Eng- 
lish language primarily with a view to pro- 
ducing good ability to speak and write Eng- 
But, it will teach poetry primarily 
making a good 


lish. 
from the standpoint of 
reader, appreciator or utilizer of poetry—a 
very different thing. When a foreign lan- 
guage is taught, the object will be to have 
the student learn to use the foreign lan- 
guage, either as a medium of thought- 
getting or of thought expression, in a defi- 
nite and precise way. On the other hand, 
it may teach some pupils about a foreign 
language with very different ends in view. 

VIII. Either in the new high school or 
alongside of it will develop a great variety 
of vocational schools, and in these separate 
vocational schools the controlling purpose, 
from the will be to make of the 
learners good producers of valuable service, 
that is, people who can take their technical 
knowledge, their skill and their voeational 


outset, 


ideals into the world as marketable assets. 
Incidentally, in this education, as in all 
other phases of the economie life of the 
future, it is to be hoped that health will be 
conserved, moral character developed and 
total of en- 
haneed; but these will, in schools for voca- 


the sum human satisfaction 
tional education, be secondary to the pri- 
mary object of producing that which is one 


of the fundamentals in all right living— 
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namely, good producing ability in the field 
of economic enterprise, 

IX. The new high school for the next 
half my estimation, should 


recognize the very great desirability of en- 


century, in 


abling those boys and girls who can not stay 
longer in the school of liberal education to 
leave the high school at the age of sixteen 
dignity satisfaction, carrying 
forth some testimonial of achievement up 
to that point. Call it ‘‘diploma,’’ ‘* eertifi- 
: what you will—the boy 


with and 


cate,’’ ‘*degree,’’ 
who leaves school at sixteen after a rounded 
two-vears course ought to have it just as 
certainly as the boy who leaves after a four- 
years high school course or a full college 
course. They are all but seraps of paper, 
anyway, except for the realities which they 
symbolize. 

X. The new school will probably come as 
a result of the contributions of two sets of 
persons working in cooperation, namely: 
(a) a few persons of creative ability work- 
ing experimentally, many of whom will at 
least be in touch with our university de- 
partments of education, and (6) high-school 
teachers and citizens who, having caught 
the vision, will preserve an appreciative 
and hospitable attitude towards the new 
developments, encouraging the innovators 
and forgetting, for the time, their own pre- 
possessions towards the traditions, customs 
and beliefs of the ancient forms of learning. 

Davip SNEDDEN 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION 


MEMORANDA FROM THE RECORDS 
OF A FEW COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
In studying the records of college stu- 

dents with a view to determining the de- 
gree of correlation between entrance ex- 
amination records and college reeords the 
writer obtained results which seemed to 
that rank in 
correlated 


indieate entrance examina- 


tions was satisfactorily with 
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the freshman 


is certain to affect 


ank in the work of vear. 
The new environment 
different students unequally and in various 
ways, so that in the most favorable cireum- 
stances the correlation would be far from 
complete. In one class in which sophomore 
standings were studied, the correlation be- 
rank 
was, on the whole, almost as close as that 
freshman rank 


Ordinarily we should 


tween entrance rank and freshman 


between and sophomore 
rank. the 
correlation to be much closer in the latter 
cases, since there would presumably be 


expect 


freshman 
the 
former and the conditions of secondary 


much more similarity between 
and sophomore years than between 
education. 

As is frequently the case, however, the 
study of the exceptions is no less interest- 
ing and important than the discovery of 
the rule. In the present instance the ex- 
ceptions illustrate clearly a number of the 
eauses which work against scholastic success 
on the part of college students as well as a 
few of the causes of exceptional improve- 
ment. How far the college can 
causes of failure and how far it can and 
should attempt to protect students against 
the effeets of such as can not be removed is 
My pri- 


remove 


a question not easy to answer. 
mary purpose here is to present the ex- 
ceptional cases in one of the classes studied. 
In this particular class our information re- 
cases was unusually 
the 


recort 1s. 


individual 
The cases were studied in 
entrance examination 
confidential information 


garding 
complete. 
light of 
school records. 
from principals and headmasters, the ree- 
ords of the registrar’s office and all the in- 
formation which the dean eould furnish. 
The results for the class, including only 


those admitted on regular entrance exami- 


The results of this study have already been re 
ported in part. See Educational Review, Septem- 


ber, 1914. 
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nations and exeluding those admitted on 
the regents’ examinations, were as follows: 

The elass was divided at entrance and 
again at the close of freshman year into 


The 
in order, Group I. 


four groups according to standing. 
groups are numbered 


being the highest. 


ENTRANCE AND FRESHMAN RANKING OF STUDENTS 


ENTERING I> 1912 
Of IS in Group I.-at Entrance 
were in Group I. for freshman year 
4 were in Group IT. for freshman year 


were in Group III. for fresl 
() was in Group lV. for 
Of IS in 


freshman year 
Group II. at Entrance 

Group I. for freshman year 
Group IT. 
in Group III 


6 were in 
S were in for freshman year 
for freshman vear 
was in Group IV, 
Of 18 in Group III. at Entrance 


Was 


for freshman year 
in Group I. for freshman year 
n Group II. for freshman year 


were 


4 were 
7 in Group III. for freshman year 
‘ 


were in Group IV. for freshman year 
Of 17 in Group IV. at Entrance 


was in Group I. for freshman year 


2 were in Group II. for freshman year 
5 were in Group IIT. for freshman year 


9 were in Group IV. for freshman year 


Of those in Group I. at entrance only 3 
tell below the middle of the class. Of these 
No. XI. at entrance was No, 50 at the end 
of the freshman vear. He was a student 
of exceptional ability, prepared in a good 
school and good in all his entrance subjects. 
Ilis low standing in freshman vear was due 
to two absorbing interests outside the eur- 
daily, the 

His later 


college career Was more suecessful, though 


riculum: one was the college 


other was of a personal nature. 
undivided attention toe 
The student 
No, XV. at entrance was well prepared and 
He 


where the pupils receive close supervision 


he has not given 


this college work. who was 


well endowed. came from a_ school 


and constant direction. He was an erratic 


boy and possessed of more than the ordi- 
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nary share of ‘*temperament’’; the greater 
freedom in the new environment permitted 
him to neglect his studies to some extent. 
Ky the end of the year his rank was 49. 
No. XVI. at entrance was near the bottom 
of the first group. He dropped to the first 
place in the third group, No. 37. His best 
subjects at entrance were the sciences and 
German. He selected a difficult freshman 
program and made only a fair record. He 
had undertaken more than his ability and 
energy enabled him to do well. 

Of those in the second group at entrance 
No. XXII. alone fell to the lowest fourth 
of the class. Ile was a boy of good ability 
and he had been prepared in one of the 
very best schools. The absence of the pres- 
sure exerted by his masters, an absorbing 
interest in college dramatics and in college 
affairs generally, supplemented by a tend- 
ency to avoid undue exertion, account for 
his rank of 60 at the end of the year. His 
later scholastic record has not been very 
good. He is in no danger of failing, but 
does not devote himself to study. No. 
XXVIIL, a boy of exceptional artistic 
talent, dropped to the bottom of the third 
He did not find himself 
morally until after his freshman year. His 
later work has been distinctly better. No. 
XXXVI_., from an excellent school, did not 
exert himself and failed in a_ difficult 
course, dropping to the 53d place, while No. 
XXX. also dropped into the third group 
with a rank of 38. A long daily journey 
to and from college probably explains the 


group, No. 4. 


drop of a few steps, though his record 
seems also to suggest that his capacity is 
distinetly limited. 

On the other hand, No. XXIV., a boy of 
first-rate ability but who had prepared in 
a school whieh was not of the best, ended 
the year as No. 9, while XXXIL., who was 
president of his class in a large high school, 


abstained from college polities, matured 
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rapidly during his first year and stood No. 
12 at the end of it. 

None of the third group reached the first 
and of the four who reached the second 
group none got above its lowest third. 
One who was near the middle of the third 
group fell to the lowest place in the class 
except one. He was exceedingly erratic 
and came of a family in which there was 
marked mental instability. The other six 
from this group who fell to the bottom 
group exhibited nothing remarkable. The 
freedom to put things off, the distractions 
of the new environment and in some in- 
stances an especially difficult elective taken 
in spite of advice account for the changes. 

Of those in the bottom group at entrance, 
one, No. LVIII., reached the highest group, 
tied for fourteenth place. He was an 
honor pupil in a mediocre school, he had 
been out of school for two years and took 
the entrance examinations on only ten 
days’ notice. He was a student of excep- 
tional native ability and character and his 
added maturity was also a factor of the 
first importanee. No. LX., who reached 
No. 22 in the second group, had been fi- 
nancially straitened while in school. The 
financial stress was lessened after his ad- 
to college and he also matured 

Of No. LXIIL, who ended the 
36, his headmaster wrote as 


mission 
rapidly. 
vear as No. 
follows: 

. medal for soundness of 
leadership and athletic 
(not scholastic) that 
As a young boy he was 


He was awarded the. . 
character, capacity for 
ability, the highest honor 
can be won in the school. 
a poor student, but during his four years at... 
his scholastic record has steadily improved. 

His earlier work had been interrupted 
by illness and travel, but he was steadily 
improving and he has continued to improve, 

Of others whose freshman rank differed 
considerably from their entrance ranking 
No. X., who dropped to the 24th place, 
came thoroughly prepared from an exce'- 
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nt school, but found the many distrae- 
No. XITI. 


spent a year abroad before entering college. 


tions of college life an obstacle. 
He became somewhat spoiled, attended ir- 
and did not apply himself 
closely. No. ois a who dropped to the 
59th place, found difficulty with the re- 
quired freshman English and the required 


regularly 


history course which he chose to take dur- 
Ilis other grades, like 
No. 


LIV., from a school which has a reputation 


ing his first vear. 


his entrance erades. were mecioere, 


something into the heads of 
poor students, attended 
closed the year as No, 69. 

No. LXVIT., from a poor school, was No. 
44a for freshman vear, but has fallen back 
No. LXIX., of birth but 


from a good high school, was No. 48 for 


for getting 


irregularly and 


since. foreign 
the first vear; he has matured rapidly and 
shown continued improvement. No. LXX., 
of foreign birth, educated partly in a small 
high school in the and partly 
abroad, reached the 40th place and has 
No, XXXII, an 
honor student from a mediocre school, has 
been a diligent student and has profited by 
instruction. He reached the 20th 
place. No. XXXIV., a foreign-born stu- 
dent of good native ability, also moved up 


northwest 


continued to improve. 


vood 


thirteen places. 

About the only cause for deterioration in 
illustrated here is 
The fact that this 
cause is lacking is due partly to local con- 
ditions and partly to the faet that this col- 
lege, like most others, gives great attention 


academie standing not 
devotion to athletics. 


to the academic standing of its athletes. 
It would no doubt be possible for a college 
to provide as well against deterioration due 
to other student interests, and even against 
laziness, but there would be few to object to 
that 
should be guarded against extraordinary 
and frequently advised and 


the position although a freshman 


temptations 
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loing less than his best. he 


large measure of re- 


warned if he is 
should be allowed 
sponsibility for his standing and taught to 
direct his energies rather with reference to 
result than in 


a more distant response to 


constant supervision, 


Of the members of this class eighteen 
Whose freshman rank was below their en- 
trance rank showed improvement in the 


sophomore vear Thes had adjusted them- 


selves to the new environment and ap 


proached the standing which they had at 
entrance, 
Students of good intelligence and earn- 


est purpose who have come from 


poor or 


usually be expected 


mediocre schools may 
to show improvement from the beginning 
They are frequently ambitious and intel- 
ligent, and need only good instruction to 
enable them to do good work. Those from 
effective schools who are not seriously in- 
terested in study may be expected to dete- 
riorate, Adolescents whose intellectual in- 
terests have not been fully aroused in school 
may frequently be expected to find them- 
selves in college and the college might well 
give careful attention to helping them in 
this. Those whose social interests have not 
developed or are over-developed before 
entering college may be distracted by the 
calls of undergraduate activities. Some of 
the studies of the freshman year prove to 
be exceptionally difficult to some. Ambi- 
tion to do as much as possible sometimes re- 
Most 


vood students wish to complete the eol- 


sults in doing some things badly. 


lege course in less than four vears and will 
take as many courses as the rules permit, 


often to their disadvantage. Financial as- 


sistance often releases energies hitherto de- 
voted to employments which interfere with 


scholarship. Full knowledge on the part 


of the college of each individual student 


with guidance which shall not weaken 


the desideratum. It is possible to have this 
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knowledge in large measure and no col- 
lege is doing its duty which does not do all 
in its power to get it. 
ApaM Leroy JONES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
April 7, 1915 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CONDITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


IN response to a request from a committee 
of twenty-five alumni the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Utah have drawn up a further state- 
ment in the course of which they say: 


The large majority of the board stands, in the 


present crisis, unqualifiedly for Dr. Kingsbury. 
We remember his many years of tireless, honor- 
We do not forget how, 


as the man at the wheel, he steered the university 


able and effective service. 


through the dangers of our local religious and po- 
l:tical controversies. This has demanded wisdom 
and diplomacy, for which and for the chief part 
he has played in the remarkable growth of the 
university along every line of scholastic and ma- 
terial] development, he deserves, we submit, the 
commendation and gratitude of the people of 
Utah, 

We beg, therefore, to repeat what we said in 
our ‘*Publie Statement,’’ that in respect of the 
nonemployment for 1915-16 of four 
teachers and of the changes in the English de- 
partment, we uphold the recommendations of Dr. 
Kingsbury and respectfully decline to reconsider 
or alter such action. 

As to the resigned members of our teaching 
force, it may be said that these resignations were 
unsolicited and purely voluntary. But it is an- 
that the teachers concerned were 
pelled by their consciences to resign and thus to 


certain 


swered com- 
escape an employment destructive of self-respect. 

It is asserted that these resigning professors 
‘*stand on holy ground.’’ If such be the case, is 
it impious for us to suggest that the ninety or so 
teachers who have not resigned stand on unholy 
ground? Is it not quite logical to conelude that 
they are either devoid of conscience or, as oppor- 
tunists, have compromised with their consciences 
in order to save their salaries? 

But rather do we reach the conclusion that the 
gentlemen who have resigned did so hastily and 
without due consideration. We regret this in- 
considerate action, so far, at least, as concerns the 


majority of them, since we are thus deprived of 
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e services of competent men whose positions it 
may possibly be difficult to fill. 
that the 
some, at least, of the resigning pro- 


It seems relevant, 


however, here to note reasons now 4&as- 
signed by 
tessors are quite complex when compared with the 
simple reasons given by them in their letters of 
resignation, 

The attitude of the board does not arise from 
that it is infallible. 


in the beginning of this con- 


the arrogant assumption 
Whatever the issue 
troversy may have been, it has now become: Shall 
the regents exercise their discretion in the control 
of the university, or shall they surrender that dis- 
cretion and control to any group of instructors 
who may feel themselves to be wronged and who 
may arouse the publie to their support, or to the 
faculty as a whole, or to your committee, able and 
trustworthy as it unquestionably is? 

This we are prevented from doing because of 
our deep consciousness that, on the whole, we are 
right, and from our unwillingness to create a prec- 
which the control of the 
university shall be submitted to a mass meeting 
rather than to the determination and discretion of 
the board. 


We are satisfied that we do not misconstrue the 


edent under ultimate 


motives of some of the instructors concerned when 
we conclude that they propose either to rule the 
university or to ruin it. The evidence seems clear 
that a determined effort 
vince the public through press and periodical, and 
to persuade other universities that no self-respect- 
ng teacher can join our faculty, and that no stu- 
instruction can 


is being made to con- 


cent desirous of 
profitably attend our school. 

Persuaded that the good of the university is to 
be promoted through closer relations between the 
faculty and the regents, we created a committee 
on faculty relations. 

This committee is authorized to meet with the 
committees of the faculty in consideration of such 
matters and things as may pertain to or be of in- 


open-minded 


terest to the faculty in their personal and scholas- 
tic relations. We have the assurance of Dr. Love- 
joy, who recently visited this city as the repre- 
sentative of the Associated University Professors, 
that the appointment of this committee puts the 
University of Utah fully abreast of Princeton and 
one or two other schools, where the faculty, from 
accorded proper, 


the professorial viewpoint, is 


hough, in fact, quite unusual recognition. We 
also learned from him that the alleged inadequacy 
of consultation between the faculty and the re- 


gents, which has characterized our practise in the 
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past, constitutes no exception to the general rule 
in the universities of the country. 

Under our resolution of April 7 we shall begin 
on April 15 to fill the vacancies caused by resig- 
nations, and will continue to fill them as rapidly 
as consistent, believing that the welfare of the 
university demands that there shall be no further 
delay in this regard. 

We are not so blind as to believe that the uni- 
versity will not suffer because of this agitation, 
but we feel confident that if we persist in our de- 
termination, unrestrained and destructive agita- 
tion will be discouraged; the legitimate supremacy 
of the board of regents and of the president, in 
their respective spheres, will be assured; the fac- 
ulty will be accorded such tenure of office and 
privileges as wisely may be granted, and the school, 
maintaining that same high standard of freedom 
of thought which, despite denials, has character- 
ized its past career, will shortly recover from its 
wounds, 

In conclusion we thank you for your offer of 
service and cooperation. We again assure you 
that we do not doubt that your sole object in 
making this tender is to bring about the welfare 
of the university, and you will, we believe, ascribe 
to us in justice the pursuit of the same object. 

But for the reasons hereinbefore briefly out- 
lined, and meaning no discourtesy, we beg to be 
excused from participating in your suggested in- 
vestigation and from offering advice as to your 
procedure. 


At the request of the president and with the 
authorization of the council of the American 
Association of University professors, the sec- 
retary of the association recently visited Salt 
Lake City and spent four days investigating 
the conditions at the University of Utah which 
have led to the resignation of sixteen members 
of the university faculty. The purpose and 
the limitations of the scope of the investigation 
are indicated by the following extracts from 
the secretary's letter to the president of the 
university: 

The situation that has recently developed at the 
University of Utah has aroused much concern 
throughout the country among persons interested 
in the work of the American universities, and 
especially among members of the university teach- 
ing profession. It has, however, been difficult for 
those at a distance to be sure that they had cor- 
rectly gathered the essential facts of the case 


from the incomplete and more or less conflicting 
ex parte statements which have appeared in news 
papers and periodicals. In particular, the state 
ments made upon the two sides of the controversy 
appear to have failed specifically to join issue 
upon certain points of interest. It has, therefore, 
seemed advisable to the president of the American 
Association of University Professors, Dr. John 
Dewey, to send a representative of that organiza 
tion to interview yourself and others concerned, 
with reference to the matters in controversy; and 
to endeavor to secure as full and impartial a 
statement as may be of the relevant facts. It is 
perhaps advisable to explain the nature of the in 
terest which the Association of University Pro 
fessors takes in the matter. It is coming to be 
a well-recognized principle that the general body 
of university teachers is entitled to know, with 
regard to any institution, the conditions of the 
tenure of the professorial office therein, the meth 
ods of university government, and the policy and 
practise of the institution with respect to free 
dom of inquiry and teaching. In the absence of 
information upon these points, it is impossible for 
members of the profession to judge whether or not 
the institution is one in which positions may be 
properly accepted or retained by university teach- 
ers having a respect for the dignity of their call 
ing, a sense of its social obligations, and a regard 
for the ideals of a university. 

It is, therefore, important to the profession 
that when criticisms or charges are made by re 
sponsible persons against any institution, with re 
spect to its policy or conduct in the matters to 
which I have referred, the facts should be care- 
fully determined in a judicial spirit by some com- 
mittee wholly detached from any local or per- 
sonal controversy, and in some degree representa- 
tive of the profession at large. It is in this spirit, 
and for these purposes, that information is sought 
in this instance. What appears to be particularly 
desirable, in the present case, is a fuller and more 
definite statement than has yet been made public 
upon certain matters of fact which still remain 
not wholly clear, but which are, presumably, not 
incapable of ascertainment. 

Any information of this sort which—with your 
assistance and that of others—I may be able to 
gather, will be laid before the council of the as- 
sociation, and probably also before a joint com 
mittee representing this and other organizations. 
My own report and the findings of the committee 
will, no doubt, if the council see fit, eventually be 


made public. We, of course, assume that the ad 
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THE MILLIKIN 


MILLIKIN 


UNIVERSITY 
ESTATE 


JAMES 


PresipeNT Grorce Emory Fettows, 
Millikin University, April 13, ad- 
custees of the Millikin 


Ja 


dressed a 


hes mn 
. . 
letter to th 


estate, requesting them to see 


courts an interpretation of the the lat 
Millikin, and to 
he lings, 
come of his estat 


At a 


James render 


nually t exact | inves 


1 , 


meeting of the f: 


lows told the members of his action. The let- 
ter follows: 

To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MILLIKIN ESTATE 
Gentlemen—Since coming to Decatur at the 
vitation of the board of managers of the De 
itur College and Industrial School, I have been 
studying with the greatest care all of the condi 
tions and influences bearing on the welfare of the 


college. For a part of the time since its founda 
tion it has had funds from all of its sources of in 
come sufficient to carry on the work undertaken. 
At other times funds have been insufficient. The 
mere fact of not having suflicient income at times 
s, however, by no means so much a disadvantage 


is 


a uncertainty 


Since Mr. Millikin’s death about one half of 
the annual » t hee rive } he ft Ss 
¢ innual receipts ive been given v the r 
tees of the Millikin estate or this reason the 
board of managers and the administration of e 
llege have never been free to plan and a as 
boards of educational institutions in general are 


Tres No plans king forward to a consistent 
eve yp mer for a series if vears have bee nos 
Silvie 

All ¢ it na OXNpM s ind i yrities ores 
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t great embarrassment they a fee 
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t vo isk the proper rt f i 
te f Mr. Millikin’s 1s a i 
i neaning, and by re ring a full 
i ind ar ill¥ rf ft eX ) 
‘ nents and income of his estate 
Respectfully yours 
Gi ; } Fr 
EXTENSION COURSES AT WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
! I | I ible men and W Ith 1 V 
{ during the da t i\ t! is 
portunities and facilities offered 
t university a series of evening courses wi 
inaugurated next fall begi ibout t 
middle of October and extending to April 2 
Some twenty courses will be offered, the n 
rity of' which will earry university cred 
Ww iri 


al 


CoO 


ry 


C 


partments of the 


uu 


1] 


u 


Fj 


irses in building materials, and a c« 


» courses each will be offered in va 
school of engi 


mechanical 


. 4 7 
engineering, elect 


neerl and civil engineering. 


ng 


rses will be offered in architecture, als 


Within 
be 


political 


field of the col 
English, 
philosophy an 


added 


the 
off red 


‘hanies. 


rses_ will in histor 


science, 
Other courses will be 


demand for them devel 


Oops 
ps. 


] 


arranging for two courses in lav 


1 
aiso 


evening courses are in charge of 


on extension courses, to which 


ries should be addressed. 


ve vears ago the university began a seri 


irses on Saturday morning. Attendan 
steadily risen, and this year the registr 


ion has reached about four hundred and fift: 


courses Saturday m 


on 


ned primarily for teachers, bi 


i 


The university 


\ 


1e 


u- 


ed many besides those engaged in t 

ssion of teaching. These courses will | 
tinued xt vear as heretofor id are als 

r lirection of the umitte x 
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irses I lars f x ir 
1 x tl satu is irses a g 
rses will be issued w 1 t] xt two 
es 
lhe committee on extension courses also has 


ler its direction the Monday afternoon lec- 


s, which this vear have drawn 1 rd 
iking audiences. These lectures will 
inued next year, and the numbet 3 3 
red will prol y | loubled 


LECTURES AT THE GEORGE PEABODY 


LEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Georce Peasopy CoLueci ntinues to be 
nate in the nu " I rine Visitors 
has the privilege of luding among its as 
sembly speakers. Among lost I 
hese was Dr. Frederick P 


\eppel, dean of 

New 
He spoke on Tuesday on some questions 
and the 
In- 


Dean Keppel espe- 


Columbia College, Columbia University. 
Y ork. 
neerning 


international relations 


function of the American Association for 
ernational (¢ 


ially emphasized the fact that it is practically 


‘onciliation. 


mpossible to make great changes with adults. 
The 


prevalent 


changes in 
to de al 

To 
this end, the American Association for Inter 
will 


of the Carnegie 


way to make fundamental 


ideas of peace and war is 


with the children through their teachers. 


national Conciliation this vear, through 


the cooperation Endowment 


teachers of international relations in 


place 
practically every summer school and impor- 
tant United 


yf short of 


chautauqua in the States. 


Through these agencies, n a millio 
will, during the summer months, 


not li 


have chanes s 


to learn actual facts, just listen to preach- 


ing, concerning the great peace movements. 
Among other recent speakers with a vitally 
interesting and important message to the col- 


lege 


Keves, of 


community was Superintendent J. J. 
the Nashville City Schools. He 


spoke enthusiastically of a recent visit to 


Crary, Indiana, wh re he had carefully studied 


the remarkable attempts of the school system 


} 1 ] } ’ } . . 
ake care oO the whot child, by training 


1 his moral and religious 


. his body ar 
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newspaper that is not consi 


035 
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torial department. Dr. Brown presented 
Ilouse Bill No. 86, the Printers’ Ink Bill, now 
pending in the legislature, as one of the 
est instances of legislative writing know 
He urged upon his hearers the duty : 
porting this bill because it would supplem 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in a way 
ng else could do 

B. BR. P 

HOME EDUCATION 
THE proposed tour of the country 

terest of home education by the National ¢ 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ A 
clations is arousing wide-spread interest 
cording to inform ng by ft s 


Mothers in Alabam: 
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intended to make benefits the 
nu conference felt as widely as possible. 


As many as nine conferences will b 

proposed tour during May. The first of 
ese will be in Chicago on May 1, where the 
from the east and 


iders of the congress 


uth will meet. St. Paul, Minn., is next on 


the schedule, where it is expected to organize 

state branch. At Huron, S. D., the wife of 

Frank M. 

leaders of the movement and assist in organ 
South Dakota 
Stewart and a thousand members of the Moth 
will 
Montana, and will provide for conferences at 
Helena and Butte. Seattle, Wash., is next on 
the list for a then Portland, 
meeting of the or- 
May 12-16. Th 


tinal conference will be held in San Francisco. 


(jovernor Byrne will welcome the 


branch. Governor 


Zing a 


ers’ Congress welcome the crusaders to 


conference, 
Ore., where the annual 


ganization will convene, 
This year’s work of the congress is in close 
Edueation Division 

Education. Mrs. 
National 
Home 


its organiza- 


onnection with the Home 
of the U. S. Bureau of 
Schoff, 


Congress, 


| rederice president of the 
Mothers’ 


Education 


is director of the 
Division, which since 
1913, has 


parts of the country 


tion in September, enrolled over 


20,000 women from all] 
interested and able to cooperate in organizing 
parents for study of child nurture and home 
making. 

The plan of the home education work, as 
revealed in the Congress of Mothers and in 
the Home Edueation Division, is “the organi- 

ition of the parenthood of the world for 
study of childhood’s needs and for the promo- 
tion of child welfare.” In the 


which the congress proposes to hold, some of 


eC infers nees 


the topics to be discussed are: “ Peace,” “ En- 

Habits of Thrift and Indus- 

try,” “Spiritual Development of Children” 
nd “ Helping Wayward Children.” 


couragement in 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
De. Epwarp Kipper Granam was, on April 
University of 


nstalled as preside nt of the 
North Carolina. Addresses made by 
Presidents <A. Lowell, of Harvard 
U Frank J. Goodnow, of Johns Hop- 


were 


Lawrence 


niversity ; 
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University of Virginia nd John H. Finley, 
New York. 
iral address 


the University of the State of 
President Graham gave the inaug 
vhich is printed in this issue of ScHooL AND 
he exercises were presided over by 
Locke Craig and Chief Justice 


Walter Clark, of the State Supreme Court, ad 


SOcIETY. 

Crovernor 

nistered the oath of oftice formally mducting 
ew president into office. 

A statve of Dr. Andrew D. White, first 

ident of Cornell University, 

ed by the 


be brought to 


distinguished sculptor, Karl 
Ithaca 
xt few weeks and placed on the campus. Thi 
rk is the gift of Henry R. Ickelhelmer, 1888, 
Cornell alumnus and member « 
The was the last 


Bitter, who died as 


Bitter, will within the 


f the board of 
istees, statue work of 


injuries re- 


in New York 


result of 
oe ¥ 
ceived in an automobile accident 
City on April 9. 
Tue trustees of the Ohio State University 
on March 30 passed the following resolution: 
Be t re solved, That t 1S the sense of this ay ard 
Professor Homer C Price can serve 


ersity best as professor onomics oO! 


after June 30, 1915 


Price is thus removed from the 
deanship of the College of Agriculture. It has 
been alleged that this action has been kept 
with the 


state 


Professor 


accordance 


these 


was done in 
wishes of Governor Willis, but 
ments are denied by the president of the uni- 


secret and 


versity. 

Mr. Waiter Humpnureys, of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Te chnology, WAS ¢ leeted pre si- 
dent of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars at the final of its 
annual convention held at the University of 


Michigan on April 23. The 


sixth 


session 
next meeting will 
he held at Columbia University. 

Dr. SreGMonp MUELLER, professor in the 
Imperial Training School for Women Teach- 
ers in Vienna. is making a study of teachers 


country in connection with 


+h} 
es in this 
rts now being made in Austria for the re- 
reanization of their system of higher teaching 
Dr. AtBerto MIN Frias, of Uraguay, visited 


he University of Pennsylvania on April 21, 
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1 spoke to t] students registered at the 
versity from Latin American countries. 
sses in Spanish 
in this country in various college centers 
as “* Moral 
ture” and “* Moral Factors in 
nd in Individual Life,” 


Proressor Cuaries H, | 


Factors in Litera- 


LUGGE, instructor 
oklyn Polytechnic In- 
has died in Washing- 


: , 
his seventy-s ma vear. 


languages at the Br 
stitute for many years, 
n in Professor 


Plugge was a nitive 


of Westphalia, and after 
being graduated from the University of Brus- 
sels came to this country in 1875. 
Dr. WALTER 


Northwestern 


LICHTENSTEIN, librarian of 


University, has just returned 
from South America where he has spent the 
He bought for North- 


western University, for the John Crerar Li- 


past year and a half. 


brary and for Harvard University important 


historical collections, and also complete col- 
lections of the laws of the various republics, 
the reports of the courts and the works of the 
great legal writers. Until this time there has 
been very little of the laws, decisions and doce- 
trinal legal writings of the southern republics 
in this country, except perhaps in the Library 
f Congress, and attempts to acquire such in- 
formation 
this 


garding the 


met with indifferent 
time. Historical 
South 
been very scarce, and the collections secured by 


Dr. Lichtenstein are of great value to stu- 


success 


have 
until information re- 


American republies has 


dents of history. 

Proressor WiLttiaM Roscoe THAYER has re- 
signed the editorship of The Harvard Gradu- 
ates Magazine, which he has held continuously 
since its first issue in October, 1892. 
ceed him the officers of the 
chosen Dr. William R. Castle, Jr., now in- 
structor in English in the college. Mr. Thayer, 
class of 


To suc- 


magazine have 


who is a Harvard graduate in the 


1881, gives up his task of twenty-three years 
in order to devote himself without interruption 
to other literary work in which he is engaged, 
ef which a biography of John Hay is most 
immediate. 


Dr. James F. Norris, of Simmons College, 


Boston, has been appointed head of the depart- 
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P. Orman Ray, Ph.D., professor of histor 

i il s rrinity ¢ ge, Hart 
ford, ( ippointed pt 
fessor : the Colleg 
Liberal Arts, N vestern University. P 
fessor RK . r M4 1 authority : 
tory and p l se 1 \ <LOW 
is a writer on these s : 

Presipent W. O. Tuompsoy, of the O 
State University, will deliver the commer 
ment address at the University of Michigar 


Ann Arbor, 
Tu 


University 


m June 24 

baccalaureate sermon at New York 
will be delivered this year on th 
afternoon of Sunday, the Rev. Dr. 
Maleolm J. MacLeod, pastor of the Fifth 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New 
The morning address at the com 
which held 
June 9, will be delivered by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
editor of The Outlook, 


versity College of 


June 6, by 


Avenue 
York City 

mencement, will be this year on 
an alumnus of the Uni 
Arts and Pure 
the class of °53. In the afternoon, the address 


‘ellor, Dr. Elmer Ells 


Science of 
on 6 : : : 
will be made by the chan 


worth Brown. 


CHANCELLOR JaMes R. Day, of Syracuse Un 
versity, is to give the first convocation day 
address at the American University, Wash- 
ington, on May 26. This oceasion will mark 
the conclusion of the first year’s work of th 


university. 


Acting Cuancector F. A. Harr, of Was! 
ington University, has recently returned from 
Muskoz 


a visit to the high schools of T ilsa, 


McAlester, Oklahoma 


homa City and 


Owx April 22 Dr. Charles A. Judd, director 
of the school of lucation in the University { 
Chicago, delivered the last of a series of ad 
dresses befor the « leg yf era rt nd 
sciences the | ers I | 
subject of Dr. J I's . I 
Modern Edueator 

EpUucATI I il Goody 
was discussed S ters’ Ass 
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April 23 at t 


t 
editor of the 


y 


Dr. Hamilton 
At the elec- 

chose n for 
1915-16: President, Dr. W. H. Eddy, the High 


School of 


| of Commerce 


ale Club, | \ 
Inde, é 


officers, the following wer 


ndent. 


vice-president, Professor 


\dam Leroy Jones, Columbia University; 
ecretary, Frank S. Hackett, Riverdale Coun 
try School; treasurer, Franklin S. Morse, Col- 
egiate School. Executive members: Arthur 


KF, Warren, Collegiate School; Morton I. 
Snyder, Newark Academy; Aaron I, Doty, De 
Witt High School. 

Ar the recent annual meeting of the Colleg 
Art Association of America, held at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., the follow- 


ing universities were 


Clinton 


and colleges 
represented: Chica 
Vassar, 


Bowdoin, Indiana, George 


among 
Har- 
Dartmouth, 


those o, Syracuse, 


Smith, 


Washington, Kan- 


vard, Princeton, 
sas, Missouri, Ohio, Johns Hopkins, Tulane and 
Washington Holmes 


Smith, for the committee on investigation of 


University. Professor 


the condition of art instruction in universities 
id colleges, made a report outlining the pro- 
posed plan and scope of the 
Professor John Pickard, of the 
Missouri, was elected 


for the year 1915-16. 


Tie third 


investigation. 
University of 


associa- 


president of the 


annual conference of American 
Association of Agricultural College Editors 
will be held at the Wisconsin, 
Mladison, Wisconsin, on Thursday and Friday, 
June 24 and 25, 1915. 

this 


University of 
Among the speakers 
Mr. 
Crissey, the well-known agricultural 
Geneva, Ill.:; Mr. Charles Dillon, of 
editor of the 


secured for conference are 
Forrest 
writer of 
managing 


Te peka, Kansas, 


Capper publications; probably also a represen- 
of th U 
of the 


from 


tative S. Department of Agriculture 
leading editors in colleges and 


South 


and sore 


iniversities Carolina to Oregon. 


Special features of the conference will be an 


exhibit of bulletins, press material and adver- 
tising literature used by the various colleges 
of agriculture in charge of O. M. Kile, Mor- 
ntown, West Virginia. The round-table dis- 


ss10n will be in charge of Professor F. W. 
Beckman, of Ames, Iowa. Communications 


ard to the program or membership may 


AND 
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committee, Urbana, 


Bits appropriating $164,000 for New Hamp- 
, and $100,000 for Dartmouth Col- 
New Hampshire senate. 
Ham MOND 


passed the 
W. S. 


lege, have 

GOVERNOR delivered the 
auditorium 
New Ulm, 


building has been 


formal dedicatory address in the 


wuilding in 


new high school |} 
Minn., on March 13. The 


erected at a cost of $120,000, 


MINN., has erected, 
school | 


state, 


(CHISHOLM, 


F210,000, a lilding said 
Mnest in the 

AccorRDING to President King’s annual report 
Oberlin College the budget 


income of $273,659 divided 


to the trustees of 
‘or 1915 shows an 
us departments pro rata; Uni- 
College, 
$30,264; Academy, $11,530. 


Severance represents the total surplus in all 


vari 


| 
among the 


versity, $100,918; $130,947 ; Seminary, 


Treasurer J. R. 


departments at $8,885 with a total deficit of 


$8,725 


leaving a net surplus of all expenses 
for the year $160. The income and expenses in 
the Conse rvatory of Musie balances at $83,400. 
As the total 
all departments is 7.059 and the total ex- 
President 
extensive improvements in ac- 
Gilbert, of 
general consulting architect, 


budget is adopted the income in 
$35 
penses are $356,899. King com- 
ments on the 
eordanece with the Cass 
New York City, 
ind Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape archi- 


He Sayvs: 


under way on th: 


plans of 


“This work which 
Central col- 
The 
amounting approximately to 
Charles M. 


This improvement of 


tect of Boston. 
has been so long 
lege campus is now practically completed. 
entire expense, 
$26,000, was provided by the late 
Hall, of Niagara Falls. 
e central campus is a distinct addition to the 
Oberlin as a 


oe ipment of the village of 


W hole ha 


PREPARATIONS are being made by the war 
department for a five-weeks’ course of training 
for thousands of students from colleges and 
schools at military camps during the coming 
summer. The camps will be held at Chicka- 

iwua Park, Ga.; Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.., 

| Ludington, Mich., from July 5 to August 
Presidio, San Francisco, 


S. inelus ve, and at the 
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> Up 
rk during the spring W. HH. Ps 
‘ s to interview prominent Red Cross Soci- , 
officials and to attempt to interest alumni 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHII 
ct. A meeting of the entir 


aly, lave int 
time the pro- 1) at 
sed plan ll be submitted in detail. Cran- 


lacts of their environment t t 
1, the New York agent of the Red ish coative imagis 
Cross Society, will speak of the present condi- 4-1. of she problems ae 
: Europe and the erying need of addi- ,, cai 2 
relief service esse nd f ’ 
Sy } rte ve! 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE .,,...:. Rit 
WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF A TEACHER? os th, a 
In Se anD Socrety, April 17, p. 554, 3 mm, : 
Mr. Cheyney savs the members of a univet bam pre 
Ity red tot h d even what ] . 
| r } : l; re ly f] ! ed. f t 
? ‘ deter hy w + the students ; 
This le sound students needs O 
s best for then Who is the on tur? erou 
le what is bes r students? Do boys . . 
rf rls | v t] better t] their eiders B ‘ 
ve had a much larg nd wider experi- = gjzed story ; 
n the w ld? Does a student just begin seeing ] \ 
g the study of medicine know his own needs pot 
er tl his teacher knows them? Is the s sigT ! / | 
g student of law or of engineering or of student, probal f 
the best judge of the proper train- signifi r 
g r a career in these fields? f ¢ K 
\ correct view education, it seems to me, s 1 ! n 
siders ji process of making young people 
g vhat tl 
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wildering university life; so it seems best of their problems of the greatest value. Ea 


have the freshman primarily in mind in the 


following discussion. 


Training for citizenship must begin with 


the training of ability to see 
of the 
suggest as one means of doing this a course in 


the significance 


crude facts in one’s environment. I 
which each student makes a survey of his home 


town. It is not to be expected that a fresh- 
man will make a survey that can be bound in 
red morocco and placed on the shelves of the 
Carnegie library. But if a student can have 
his interest returned at least once or twice a 
week to the facts of the home life with which 
he is familiar, and if he is constantly hearing 
those facts compared with similar data from 
other towns, he will probably go home for his 
vacations with eyes and mind open to com- 
munity conditions and problems, and, inci- 
dentally, the university will be less liable than 
it now is to the charge of alienating its young 
people from their homes. He will have been 
taught to think about what he already has ex- 
perienced—a far more educative process than 
mere acquisition of facts. 

His absence from the source of his material 
is not prohibitive. If he learns merely to 
think over what is already in his memory, to 
compare that data with what his fellow stu- 
dents report from their home towns, and tries 
to work out solutions for some of the problems 
he is encouraged to see, he will have gone a 
respectable distance in his training for citizen- 
ship. The effort to well 
enough to draw a map of it will send him 


visualize his town 
home at vacation time interested to see what 
details he omitted. Some of the information 
he needs the high-school class in civics might 
get for him, or he could exchange with the 
editor of the town newspaper information as 
to what other towns were doing, or university 
news, for an occasional article which the editor 
would agree to write in the paper on home 
And since the course would con- 
short 


conditions. 


tinue over at least one vacation, he 
might be able to get home to supplement data. 


The should be divided 


to the population of their home towns; the 


students according 


conditions of city, town and country vary too 


’ ° 9° 


greatly to make an indiscriminate discussion 


group, or, better, each student should form his 


- ip, OF, r, Ca 


own outline for his survey. The survey wil 


of course, be superficial, but need not for that 


slovenly. It might seem advisable 


reason be 
to let the students choose some one phase of 
town life for the subject of a term paper, and 
on this topic more intensive work could be 
done. 

The general method of procedure would prob- 
ably be something like this: The group would 


J 
ne start, 


choose a topic for discussion, say at t 
population. After consulting the federal cen- 
sus and their memories they would meet and 


discuss the problems centering around that 





amount, increasing or decreasing; 
nationalities; proportion by sex, by age; mental 


Each student would present the 


subject 


caliber, ete. 
facts about his own town and by skilful ques- 
tioning the instructor could bring out the 
essential characteristics and problems of the 
The might be 
housing, and would 
Note books could be illustrated with kodak pic- 


tures or post cards, and supplemented with 


next topic 


be similarly discussed. 


Various towns. 


newspaper clippings. 

After the group had discussed the conditions 
in the towns represented by its members and 
had proposed solutions for the problems they 
presented, they would be encouraged to go to 
the library to get similar data concerning other 
towns and to find out how other towns had 
solved similar problems. 

It would then be time to turn the student’s 
attention toward the university and the facil- 
ities it affords for the solution of community 
problems. After the discussion of housing, 
member of the architectural 
illus- 


for instance, a 
department might give the 
trated talk on garden cities, prairie architec- 


Similarly, 


group an 
ture, working men’s homes, ete. 
after the class had discussed city sanitation, 
a member of the engineering department might 
be asked in to give them, briefly, what tech- 
nical information every citizen needs on that 
And so on, through all the topics 
discussed, until the student got the idea that 
that here was 


subject. 


the university existed for life 
. 


the place to learn how to solve the problems of 
his everv-dav living 
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ese more advanced students migh 


| dentall the = ident would thro oh 
1 course, be helped to find himself N 
me representatives from most of the 


artments in the university had talked to the 
ip about the work of the departments they 
better 
under the present 
method of 


presented, the student would have 


pportunity than he has 
phazard and chaotie laissez faire 
ing his primary interests 

(nd if the course helped him to understand 


é , : ay ¥ 
self, helped him to orient himself in his new 


bewildering university life, and returned 


‘ 

‘ r Bs 4 ] — 
ife of his own town, he would 
\iversity on gradua- 
better able than now to understand and 


the problems 


in the solution oj I 
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suffered owing to the enlistment of fellows and 


scholars in the army. No fewer than nine of 
the fellows and scholars have interrupted their 
scientific careers for this object ; and it is satis- 
factory to learn that their positions are being 
kept open for them should they wish to resume 
research work after the war. <A similar state 
of affairs in the Royal College of 


Physicians’ laboratory, from which no fewer 


is found 


than nine of the workers are absent on military 
duty; so that this institution has been heavily 
handicapped during the current year. 
Bearing these factors in mind, the results 
obtained in the 
scheme during the period covered by the report 
can not be said to fall below the high stand- 
ard attained in previous years; and it must 
also be recalled that many of the beneficiaries 
of the trust have resigned their fellowships or 
scholarships in order to take up permanent 


operation of the trustees’ 


positions either in the universities or in other 
lines of professional work. 

During the academic year 1914-15, twenty 
fellows and forty-seven scholars have been at 
work, while grants have been given to seventy- 
eight applicants. The investigations of these 
beneficiaries are extended over so wide a field 
of knowledge that it 
mention the branches of science, medicine, his- 


is impossible even to 


tory and languages in which work is being car- 
ried out; but a perusal of the report leaves 
the impression that the operations of the trust 
are steadily opening out wider and wider 
fields. The success of the trust’s methods has 
never been in doubt, and the interest of ob- 
servers becomes concentrated upon the devel- 
opments which seem likely to flow from this 
vast machinery for enabling competent inves- 
tigators to acquire a grasp of the methods of 
research, and to put the knowledge thus ob- 
tained into practise on a bigger seale than 
would otherwise be possible to them.—Nature. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


What Do We Mean by Education? By J. 
Wetton. London: Maemillan and Company. 
This book begins with the well-known quo- 


tation from Aristotle in which he declares 
that “no one knows whether the voung should 
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exercise themselves in those studies which are 


useful in life, or in those which tend toward 
in those of essentially theoretical 
‘So wrote Aristotle more than two 
ago,” declares Professor We!- 


ton, “and in our own day his remarks are as 


interest.” 
thousand years 
truly descriptive of current opinions as they 
were in his own. Now, as then, there is 

general agreement as to what is meant by edu- 
cation, for there is no agreement as to its aim.” 
But Aristotle, the 
utility from virtue, and practical knowledge 
from the 
responsible for this confusion. 


classifier, who separated 


theoretical, is man who is chiefly 
By putting 
things apart, which belong together, he intro- 
duced disorder. We must not be guided by 
him, if we would attempt to understand the aim 
of education, but instead must allow Socrates 
and Plato, whose larger wisdom he deserted, 
to direct us. 

This is not the road which Professor Welton 
follows in his attempt to answer the questio 
Jut the an- 


swer which he works out is the same as theirs. 


what do we mean by education ? 


“ A true education is concerned with the whole 
being: not with the body alone, nor with soul 
alone; still less with some one aspect of the 
spiritual life, such as intellect. It is equally 
concerned with the whole width of life; not 
with utilitarian occupations alone, nor wit! 
intellectual or esthetic pursuits or even wit! 
morality or conduct alone.” “ From our anal 
ysis it appears that the end of education is 
the development of full and effective human 
personality—that is a life in full and admira- 
ble relations to the universe.” Personality is 
wider than character—character is its core of 
purpose, that part of it “ which refers to one’s 
attitude toward the moral aspect of life—to- 
ward duties requiring strength and persistence 
of will—rather than to intellectual interests or 
charm of manner.” “ Personality, then, is the 
whole man in all his activities, in all his rela- 
tions, in all his aspirations.” “ The growth of 
personality is the gradual organization of life 
in a hierarchical system of living purposes 
... The task of education is then one of di- 
rection of these inner forces, not of attempted 
annihilation on the one hand, nor of leaving 
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their ow struggle on t 
I ' st a stuff 
\ e so Ss y ed é é 
It will be seen from these quotations that this 





k is an effort to unify and coordinate 
mingly conflicting aims of education. That 

task worth doing, for as long as its pur- 
regarded as conflicting one wit 
house will, to say the least, be in a 
This 


gainst part, this incoherence of purpose and 


condition. grinding of part 


i bling 


counsel, is the thing which weakens effort and 


destroys the vigor of the undertaking. In 
these days one’s figures naturally come from 
the field of battle. 


me plan of campaign is very clear there. It 


The need for one and only 


is no less desirable in the series of operations 
which we eall education. 
the aim constitutes 


teacher’s view of the pur- 


In all educative effort 
The 
pose of education is but an application of his 
The 


end of education can not be found by an in- 


activity. 


belief concerning the meaning of life. 
ductive study of actual educative practise. It 
is a science which differs from the physical 
sciences. It 
ve. Assuming that 


is teleological, they are descrip- 
the end is determined, 
the problem of means is essentially psycho- 
Here numerical precision is a tan- 
a valid ideal. It requires 


us to assume not only a thoroughgoing paral- 


logical. 


talizing rather than 


lelism between spiritual and neural activity, but 
, parallelism rigidly related in amount. “ But 


a further obstacle to scientific assurance is 
found in the fact that human beings can not be 


As Mr. 


Graham Wallas says, ‘ Every man differs quan- 


sampled as can physical phenomena. 


titatively from every other man in respect of 


every one of his qualities... No conclusions 
drawn from even the most careful observations 
pted 


f one set of individuals can, then, be ace 


is more than indications of probability, when 
we deal 


eg irded as a pru } 


with another set, and can never be 


applicable at all to any 


particular individual. The ‘typical’ or ‘ aver- 


gee’ child or man is a mere symbol in a for- 


ila, and a symbol having n 


ity with any 
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r t f psy 
T ‘ ~ = t ] 
rh, i = t pe I tl il 
ural w as dividual 1 ls Can ed 
cat be regarded as a science? If a 
sciem 3 pl 1 body of knowledge, it is 
not that but ther sci is that either 
The claim of a | f knowleda: é 
termed * scienti ls on the possibility 
of sure advance in systematization, rather than 
on the point which that advance has reached 
If, then, we may speak of a science of 


medicine we may analogically claim the exist 


education.” The 


ence of a pertect science of 


present state of our knowledge falls far s] 


agreement as to 


of such realization. As yet 


aim is impossible and disagreement as _ to 
means follows as a consequent But “to 
meditate and decide upon the ultimate ques- 


tions of life is, then, the first requirement of 


a true educator.” Verification of theories 
education must be sought in practise. 
Knowledge of the end will reveal the wa 
The ideal or archetype will determine the art 
The 


theory. 


first thing needful is clearly conceived 
The practical teacher can no more 
neglect theory than the inventor can neglect 
the results of the workers in pure science. A 
consistent theory of life is the only source to 


which we may go to find out what the aim o 


education is. But theories are divergent; 
therefore, we must attempt to reconcile them. 
Here follow 


and naturalism, the individual and his envi 


a series of syntheses of 


ronment, of intellectual and moral aims, of 
liberal culture and utilitarian training, 
education and mental discipline. This phil 
sophical discussion forees the conviction upon 
us that a true education must minister to 
legitimate claims of every one of these inte 
ests of man. In a similar fashion t 
flicting claims of liberty and authority i 
synthesized. The problem of life is i lub 
in terms either of freedom alone or of aut} 

ity alone. They ire posed ly whe ) 
ceived negat | Positiv freedom is to 

I nd ly t pur 

hun cooper lo work with folks we 
— ; ee AT ol = h 
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not thought out the true place of both liberty 
and successful 


good 


and authority can be a 
educator.” Freedom is a condition to be at- 
tained or developed. “ We are no more born 
free than we are born strong or wise.” All 
this is sound, but the bald statement that obe- 
of all virtue” conflicts 
with the synthesis. The fourth chapter of the 
book attempts to answer the question “ What 
are the means?” and the fifth one the ques- 
“Who are the Schools are 
rather too approvingly differentiated as schools 


dience is the “ root 


tion agents?” 
for working classes, for middle elasses and for 
higher classes. 

This book is a profound and inspiring study 
of the basic principle of education. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for the sound philosophy 
it seeks to 
It is a genuine 


which it contains and in which 
ground the work of teaching. 
and weighty contribution of the philosophy of 
education and one which every student of the 
subject will have to take account of. 

Ernest C, Moore 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SCHEMATOGRAM—A NEW METHOD OF 
GRAPHICALLY RECORDING POSTURE 
AND CHANGES IN THE CON- 

TOURS OF THE BODY 


No one making the physical examinations 
for admission of women to a college or uni- 
versity can fail to feel the need of some rapid 
method of making a graphic record of the pos- 
ture and other conditions of the body. 

The uneven shoulders and hips, the droop- 
ing heads, the winged scapula, the flat chests, 
and the exaggerated supra- and infra-clavic- 
ular hollows need correction. The woman too 
often is unconscious of these and other de- 
partures from the normal, the only direction 
of her attention of her 
family about standing up straight and putting 
shoulders back. Too often, if she has given 
any regard to these reiterated home directions, 


being the nagging 


it is to bring about other postural defects 
equally undesirable. When the girl sees how 
existing defects detract from her good 


these ng 
, she is sufficiently interested so that 


appearance 
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aid of her 
is only a 


cooperation and the 


work, 


with her 
gymnasium the correction 
matter of time. Thus not only many of the 
unlovely figures of middle age are avoided, but 
a menace to her good health at a later period 
is also removed. 

There is no question, however, that we are 
not making physical training of as much help 
as it should be made to the individual woman. 
We have taken over the methods in use for 
men and applied them with such limitations as 
the traditional handicaps of sex may have sug- 
gested, without inquiring very extensively into 
the real effects of what we are doing. To ac- 
complish any reform we must have more exact 
methods of work. The anthropometric meth- 
ods used for many years are gradually falling 
into disuse. These, certainly, laying their 
main emphasis on the size of muscles, hav: 
little relation to the personal hygiene of the 
individual woman. A functional index which 
shall be a rapid and accurate measure of 
the effect of the physical training work on the 
particular woman is needed. Posture, which is 
so closely associated with the perfect function- 
ing of the body, should be one of the condi- 
tions on which this index is based. 

The instruments making use of the panto- 
graph principle have met this need only in 
small part. For the study of posture we must 
have a graphic method which will record the 
whole figure; the record must be made rapidly 
and be inexpensive enough to use in every 
examination. The instruments which I hav 
seen, making use of the pantograph principle, 


Photog- 


raphy is objectionable for two reasons: thy 


do not meet all of these requirements. 


possible identification of the individual woman 
by any one into whose hands the record ma 
fall makes it permissible only in very rare 
cases; the cost is prohibitive for any extensive 
use, 

The schematograph here described is a ste] 
towards putting question of posture on a mor 
accurate working basis. 

The schematograph (from oynya, schema, 
form, shape, ypadw, grapho, I write) is an in- 
strument devised by the writer and Professor 
E. P. Lesley, of the mechanical engineering 
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i Ss apparatus Consists 1 refi ting 


the 


ground glass 


Instead of 


Fig. C. 
camera there 


the ordinary is placed a clear 


Upon this ek ar glass is laid a piece of 
paper cloth. The 
thrown upon this paper and outlined or fully 


thin tracing or image is 
drawn with a pencil or pen: the schematogram 
( ypapyea, gramma, thing written). 

The top of the schematograph camera carry- 
Two 
dowel pins at diagonally opposite corners of 


to fit 


ing the clear glass plate is movable. 


the camera are arranged into suitably 
located holes in the movable top. 


of the 


» re cord the 


The change 
position of the top schematograph 
makes it possible t image on any 
portion of the paper without moving the paper 
It 
rapidly and 
the schematograph top is made with a 


is a simple device which 
Although 


the glass. 


works satisfactorily. 
pos- 
sibility of movement in four directions, only 
the lateral movements have been used in the 
pe work. 


The center of the figure, or that part of the 


sture 


figure of which it is desired to make a schema- 


togram, is placed directly in front of the lens. 


The imag therefore, always projected to 


r¢ 1S, 
the center of the camera, thus giving the 


1 clearness of definition. 


that can be 


iximum of light an 


In order to hav 


ily outlined, it is né ym- 


use ac 
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parative ly larg lens. On WW a ir 
aperture has been ind s 

| ise ft camera W he pla 1 1 i K 
room or screened with dark clot lr} 1 
ject for study (posture, s il curvature ) 
1s plac 1 in a strong light before a irk ser 
(Fig. A) or bel 1 a licht screen (Fig. B 
In the former « he picture uy the tr g 
paper is that of the subject; ir r 
he picture is of shadow of 

The strong ligh ! | 1,000 
! 2 lled Tungst pl 
lig W cl lamp ild hi 
vork with fizur | 
Scr h = so s I 3 
seemed necessary t eX] 

r th =} vor 

Che sere vhich n s tl g 
even feet his | ir feet broad. 1 
two movable panels nearly the fu 
screen, These button into the frar vor 
The removable whit pa | | nly been u i 
as a reflecting surface to increase the light 
on a dark day. On the black pane l r 
stretched two white wires at right angles 
each other, thus dividing the black screen int 


tions. Tl 


on the 


sec 


four equal 


ways be drawn tracing 


subject is placed for the makin 


togram. This does away wil 


t} 


lines should al- 
paper before the 
g f her schen 


loss of time in 


trying to place the tracing paper with very 
great exactness on the schemat graph T 


it 


make 


over a =} ‘ .) CTOSS 


lines possible 
togram 
study the v: 
body, to 
over the first an 


minimum or err 


to pl To 


ner m, 
oy 
T “er 105 | wi 1 cor T 
vide, was f 1 most satis 
: 
eut to ord nto sheets S4 
} mn of ft) 2 P rranl 
, 
1 in pl ring 
, ’ 
It is possible to r rd 
, 
mper = I ] t I T 
| 
’ . , 
ind a prof r l 
- ttoer . } 
1} ll 
= J 
; . 
is revers : 


the sche ma 


. 
ianges with t 
lt rable exper 


rolls 3 ; 
vy This ¥ 
11 incl t 
lr} naner 
L. he pay 
ae nd 
aces + of 
;, 
‘ 
re iy 
=». heated 
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ilar paper enables one to turn the 
- 
equally clear 
orrecting this error. 
and should 


f course be put on the back of the sheet as it 


mn the 


opposite s 
} 


number other data 


key any 


s pl iced on the schematé graph, to ¢ 
schematogram wi 


} 


of the image corrected, 


ising of the 


The floor in the examining room has 


Schemarograph --. 
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Black \ 
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tograms 9 r? 
ligt ’ — +] } 
electric hghts and a refleé r with a plain 
giass top nd spring ns milar t t} 
Lili ( i i pring ( | = at Cé I = 


With ar 


cl set open at 
. , : 
rm nz in the wall just large enough for tl 
Ice } ah ; 
ens, has a « net advantag Che examiner 
yt nstrument S separate room 


= 








, j 
Cw 
4 
(( \ 
\\ \ 









FIGs pdpB 
; , *’ ,* - | 
irked with brass nails at distances of two and thus the personal 


feet apart, so that the sereen mav be accu- 
rately placed and the distance recorded without 


may be used 


lors of time. The instruments 
with the screen placed from six feet from the 
lens to twenty or mort In practise I have 
nd t n r twelve feet 1 st satisfacte rv. as 

a rule. 

When another schematogram is made at a 
] ter dat the | es on the bl ck panel will 
ensure the correct relat n ot the two records. 
If it is desired, the schematogram may be 
1 on a pie f cross-section paper, the 
ng superimposed on the first, 


a tracing in another color of ink showing the 


} 
petween he 


relation t! first and second res ord. 


l make these tracings from the original 


is respected. 


By this graphic 


f any individual student can be indicated t 
the instructor who is to carry on the practical 
work, without subjecting the student to an 
dditional examination by this instructor. 


The definition of the image is so clear that 


t only the outline of the figure may be 

d it the positions of the breasts, the 
prominence of the collar bones, the supra- and 
ntraclavicular hollows may be ma le In a 

ry thin woman even the costal angle or th 

e of the spine has be clear enough to 
ecord without resort t irkings of the skin 

show the position 

By king a s s of schematograms a 
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? } s 
s Ww y, at m cost of less than ‘ _ 
ents each and an ex} ire of time of s desi i 
rol e and one | to two and one r} g r womer 
or ) the ect of our phvsical-train- tory wot — — ame the 
{ Vo! n the na dual voma In addi- S €=s ri ‘ ry t ect n the 
to this, by the study of the schematograms ndivid wo! tograph her ; 
roups of students doing different forms of ribed | es t help in estal 
I vy we not pe Tf arrive it some his! re. re ey etw . ‘ 
P t the r ! rative vaiue ot thes¢ ] { - 
ent kinds of physical training? sh 
mmediate use of the schematogram ( 7 Mos 
} ] f S | 
é ented bv the | mirror impresses t 
the student her departure from a correct lc 
r The demonstration of what should 
a ick Gk. ties aia at ae SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 





» habits which are bringing about these SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


= in st't an es and ¢ operator 
17 Pitts r, April 13 t 
nart af the student not otherwise readils 
Penns ! } x 
; , We | oie: “Waa 

s t essary to talk about spinal 
" 
‘ ¢ Cher W , 

ir ire, which is of course present, but of 

bit i carrving the bD KS on one arm, . | 
: 


bringing about this detraction from the 

rwise good appearance of the girl. We can barbies ; ~ 
> «] . ind teachers in secondary scl . | 4 , 

~ 4 1 tie indue emphasis on any path 


+ Tie 1¢a that ohe sl anv W v detective £ 
, . ’ * YY ers A a+ +) bad ‘ ] +4 } 
S curvature connotes to her the need of 
, Ivar \ , | 
} " . | ] \ | Lh 
vical interferent while ecarrving her books 
' a F 
e other arm. standing on both feet sug 
’ +} that } } f as = ers ’ , nr 
£ zs something nat she herse mav help 
‘ 
] ? ‘7 > - . 
rré She ~ ett , thre atter cass } nef 1] 
" ; ° t he \ tore ‘ a 
ré lv t ; nerat with the instructor 
} | : , 
' : vereity : h wer , 
iis nstr ment ! Vv be usec not iv pv 
—e = ee “se i ] 
ca exam rs r ad ss ( ' | 
: and gymnasiums. but a farther possible 
whe the 
t eet ilness for it mav b ‘ a fee of 
s r certall physicians nd surgeons 
T ss ‘ 
r gray e record ot t ntours and . ie a " — 
i rf ' 
noit f +} ler } } ‘ . 
; . — © © OF Strv- Dr 
_ i ' ‘ 
e scnematogral provides rapid nex- ; 
sive and accurate means of making sucl 
_— . e 
eco; It r res no spe knowledge of ; 
‘ rt izh f lity yn t) rey ner ros Pp \ Moy 
wu ] n 4 + he worl more raniad | +1, ( ' 
‘ ! ] 1 
I re rding +} n or + . \ i 








} +} { 

i rhe ( 1 
tra \ ( \ D 
’ . 
}, ¢ eher T 

' . 
sch) Is he facul I 
] 1 
| ; ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ve! \ Sta Super 
1 } 

schaetter r l¢ | a 
scl ] pr iis 1) 

, 


ble agreement as to th 


the normal scho ot and 


ing of teachers, and a clearer definition 


aim and standards for both 


¢ 


Conferences on probl 


ministration were held 


me 


university 


ms in rural school 


Wednes 


day and Thursday. Th 


ers in rural schools, an 


an agency in furnishing preparation for rural 


teaching, were ably presented in half 


papers by princip ils of the 


ind were fully discusse 


lature for larger appropriations, 


+ 


“d 


legislation and a special 


enable the normal schools 


] 


training of rural teachers 


ondary Sehool as an Ag 


upon “ The Course of 


Schools * received a mos 


I} irsday Was given 


Nt 


+ 


standards for te 


train- 
of th 


ad- 


as 


ra | dozen 
normal schools 
Dr. 
Philips, of West Chester Normal School, ealled 
forth a set of resolutions, petitioning the legis- 
additional 
ti 
this 

ively. 
The papers of H. W. Foght upon “ The See 
‘or Furnishing 
Preparation for Rural School Teachers ” and 
Rural 
sympathetie hearing 


¢ 
i 
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r erences n pi lems v-school ad 
T nres | | r ny rr 220rse 
l ition in tl 1! rsity | pics 
issed and the leaders were: “ W shou 





lent of schools Philadelphia; “ Ind 
ial versus Mass re 1 hing l l Elem 
Schools by Supt. James H. \ »S 
Springfield, Mass., and Met] is Meas 
Pupils’ Progress through the Grades,” by D 


Harlan Updegraff. A committee of city super 


ntendents was appointed to cooperate with Dr 


methods for educational records and repor 
to be followed in the city schools represented 
ie conference. The topic on Thursday aft 
on was “ Efficiency in the Course of Stu 
xr Elementary Schools.” It was partial 
devoted to a presentation of the results of ex 
perimental studies conducted by members 

he seminar in educational research of Dr. A 
D. Yocum of the university school of edu 
ion. Friday afternoon Dr. Lightner Witm 
and the other professors and instructors 
the university department of psychology gay 


+ 1] 


a demonstration of types of children, illus 
trating the characteristics and treatment 
defectives in speech or some sense organ, 
morons, eretins, mongolians and others und 
study in the psychological clinic. 

The conferences of university and secor 
ary teachers on the studies in the high-scho 
curriculum also occupied Thursday and Fr 
day and were held at convenient centers 
various university buildings. Separate ec 
erences, presided over by professors of 
the departments concerned, 


held on the teaching of history, modern la 


pl ysies and chi mistrvy, mathemat 
biology. E: rlish. geos raphy, Creel] nd Lat 


‘ 
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ies and 


/ 
f 
f 


kers were too numerous even to mention, 


P ] 
expresst ] selyes practi lly every 

‘ os 

s having come t ppreciate more Tully 
situation and problems of the high-school 


chers, 
he rene ral si ssi ns wer he ld in the even 
with the exception of the Saturday meet 
which took place in the morning. On 
sday evenil vr. the t pics ¢ nside red wer 
tural School and Rural Life,” by Dr. J. 
Russell Smith, professor of industry, Univer- 
Pennsylvania, and “ More Money for 
Public Schools,” by State Superintendent 
C, Schaeffer. The address of President 
Butler was given on Thursday evening t 
crowded house, including a large group 
from the local association of Columbia men 
theme was “The Teacher’s Vocation.” 
Friday evening there was held a declamatory 
ntest, open to boys in cooperating Pennsyl 
ia high schools. <A pre liminary contest to 
mit the number of contestants had been held 
Friday afternoon. On Thursday and 
Ir lay, a competitive examination in the prin 
1 college entrance subjects took place, in 
ich the same qualifications were required 
r eligibility. In both these contests the first 
was a free scholar hip in the unive rsity, 
d the second a half sch larship. Strangely 
enough, in each contest the first place was 
by a student in the Norristown High 
School. The session on Saturday morning was 
levoted to a discussion of the junior high 
hool. The presiding officer was City Super- 
intendent Fred W. Robbins, of Williamsport, 
nd the chief speakers were Professor Briggs, 
of Columbia University; Associate Superin- 
tendent George Wheeler, of Philadelphia; 
Inspector C. D. Koch, of the state office, and 
Principal J. A. Davis, of the West Chester 
High School, but the discussion was very gen- 


eral and the session ran considerably into the 


afternoon. 


l ‘ I ) 
» 
| a I pon ! 
1 tilg r i i 
W it lor ] I l 
rs pr r | 1 pris 
rmal lary and hool w 
| varm \ , ‘\ 
A ‘ t \ | 
' i d r l il ¢ ‘ I r {) pP 
1 may run over 1 nu r 
M: nh\ l T i wit | l 
hed . ful ( ] 1] 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEI 
ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ire president of the committee, TI 
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| pa S ecre ‘ ‘ 
I fe r Fy k W N ) Wesl n I 
eprese hg New | 0 { ege kr 
e Certificate Board 
Dean | l k P. Key { e! y 
esent ry tl Asse t { { ‘ 1 Pre 
Schoo f e Mi i M 
ind 

( nee r Jame Il. Kirkland, \V erbilt [ 
e! represe gy the A f College 
. Sy lary Sx S { e S ‘ Sto te 

President A. R fF { é f Missour 
repre enting The N | Ass I state 
Univer ‘ 

Dr. Clyde Fur sul te for Pre 
Henry SS Pr het representing t Carnecvis 
Found 1 for the Ad en t of ng 

Commissioner P. P. Claxt f e United Stat 
Bureau of Educatior vas il to be pres 


For some years the secondary 


urged that more credit be given for elem¢ ntary 


algebra, claiming that more time was given 


to the subject than is r presente d by pres 
half units. The co 
he valuation 


Board 


increased 


f one and on 


ted te 


ent eredit ¢ m- 


» recommend that t 
Entrane 


mittee vi 
of the © 


require 


Examination 


ment in elementary algebra b 
to two units, mathematics Al and mathematics 
A2 each it; the eol- 
leges admitting credit of 


n mathematics 


to be counted as one unit; 
rive 
me and one half or two its 1 
A. according to the time devoted to th 


credit to 


sub 


ject, not more than two units be 


in 
The tie 


mendations regarding history : 


riven any Ci 


Ise, 


mmittee made the following recom 


mittee on Standards of Colleges and See lary 
Schools recommends that courses in history of less 
than four or five periods per week be not given in 


the of the school 


first yeal secondary 
course: that the minimum admission eredit in his 
tory be one unit; and that credit be not given for 
more than one unit n one historical field. That 
the College Entrance Examination Board estab 


sh two examinations 
fields, to be known as elementary and advanced, or 
by some other distinguishing terms; and that ele 
mentary history be given a credit of one half unit 
and adv inced h story of one init That colleges 
admitting on certificate grant credit for work in 


( 
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f oné f I é rding 
[he following resolutions were also adopted: 


5 e « eg ! S i S 
‘ lc ¢ i ylleges req t east I 
‘ 3 pre ted f ss be nfine 
es ects 
I the Nat Conference ¢ nmitte¢ 
irds oO ( eure nad me \ S 
‘ is i ( es I \ ning sey 
imission exan ns i J ( he ged 
é nese exan ns I l » 8s t e there 
those of ‘ ( egt Entrance Exan i 
1. 
] it the Nat nal Confe e Committee 
~ . eges nd Secondary Sel : 
ls tha sideration be giver by colleg 
e method of admission by means of a certifi 
l re rd nd nprenensive exal nations 
I ed number f subjects 
t+. That th a vie to securing more 
for y in the standards of certification t is 
‘ nmended that the associations and commissions 
lraw up lists of proved schools for the us 
f eges | 1 a eonference it he near futur 
1 s be i ted so representatives f 
eges in other parts of the ntry nd tha 
pre el 1 the secre Vy or t 3 nn tee 
rized to take t ecessary steps for ¢a 
y a conterer t their discretior 


rran 


that a subcommittee, to be ap 


by the president to arrange the pro 
for next year, should make the necessary 
rrangements to carry on the plan on the part 
in terminology, in 


of 


the committee for work 


ordance with the suggestions last year 


‘ommissioner Claxton. 


. le ete d for the 


The following officers wer 


é oming year: 


Pre 8 de nt 


pres de nt 


Dean Ferry. 
Chancellor Kirkland. 


retary-treasurer Profe ssor Nicolson. 


meeting, the president appointed 


act as a subcommittee for the 


ing to 


iQ 
“4 
an 


he secretary, ex-officio; Head 
Dean Fred rick r. Keppel 


Frank W. NICOLSON, 


Secretary 








